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A Brunswick Masterpiece 


ORTHY of so famous a name,” has been the judgment 
of thousands after hearing The Brunswick. It will be 
your opinion, too, when you listen to this remarkable phonograph. 


You will pronounce the Ultona all-record reproducer and 
The Brunswick Amplifier the two greatest improvements in 
phonographs in years. 

These two notable features of The Brunswick Method of 
Reproduction are responsible for the wonderful tone of this super- 
instrument. Both can be had in The Brunswick only. And both are 
integral parts of the phonograph—not attachments in any sense. 


By a turn of the hand the Ultona presents the proper needle 
and diaphragm to any make of record. You are no longer re- 
stricted to the artists of one record-maker. 


The Brunswick all-wood Tone Amplifier eliminates the an- 
noying metallic tones which hitherto have been the greatest 
objection in phonographs. Built of moulded wood, like a fine 
violin, it develops and projects a true tone, no matter how difficult 
of reproduction the record may be. 


The ® 
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You will feel well repaid for hearing 
The Brunswick. It will give you a new 
standard of judgment for all phono- 
graphs. Any Brunswick Dealer will ex- 
plain and play The Brunswick for you. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE- 


COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
Manufacturers— Established 1845 

Branch Hovses in Principal Canadian Distributors: 


Cities of United States, Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 
Mexico and Canada Excelsior Life Bidg., Toronto 
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America’s Labor Day 


ABOR DAY is with us in all its glory. Instead of pain and sorrow it i, 

a day of joy, for the greatest menace to human liberty has been crushed 

in its path to absolute rule of the world, never, it is hoped, to rise again. 
Liberty is safe. The nearly 4,000,000 members of the American Federation of 
Labor did their share in the world war for freedom. They feel elated that in 


our country’s most trying situation, when its very life was at stake, they stood 
as one man behind the government. ‘The horrors of war seem now like a dream. 
The waste and woe of that terrific struggle, the brutality and butchery of it, 
have made them better fitted for participation in the great struggle that is 
facing them on the economic field. For the right must ever fight for its life. 

The battle now is to make the world safe for trade unionism. The enemies 


that seek its undoing both in industry and in the ranks of legislators, are with 
us always. They are few but powerful. They are resourceful and never tire. 
Their one aim is to take away from Labor that for which Labor fought in the 
trenches of Europe. But Labor can walk through the land with head erect. 
It needs no defenders, as there is nothing to justify. Trade unionism {will 
face the problems of peace as it did those of war. It will move on with greater 
strides, always gaining better and better conditions for all the people, and if 
there be doubters in the land let them read the glorious tributes to and suc- 


cesses of Labcr presented herewith. 
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Workers, Be Proud but Just in Your 
Undertakings 


By Tuomas R. MARSHALL 
Vice-President of the United States 


OMEWHERE in Holy Writ it is declared that Jehovah will overturn 
and overturn until he whose right it is to rule shall reign. The -—Adamic 
punishment of earning one’s bread by the sweat of one’s brow rests upon 

all mankind. The past has not properly interpreted the Divine decree. The 
absolute monarch thought he was obeying it when he bent his energies toward 
its enforcement upon the rest of human-kind, himself to go scot-free. The 
evolution of the ages admitted into the enforcing class the lords and gentry 
but with the same erroneous view. Paper and type, school and newspaper, 
commerce and invention enlarged the court but did not change the precedent. 
And now at last all men have become judges and the search is for criminals 
upon whom to inflict punishment. 

No right-thinking man is going to defend the idea of the king, the noble 
and the business man that each is a favorite son of God, for whom the world, 
its riches, its opportunities and its labors were created. If each life is to be 
lived solely upon the theory of making a man take his own medicine and, if 
all the history of the past has laid down correct principles of government, then 
little objection can be urged to the theory of some men who urge that they 
who labor exclusively by their hands should be the law-making and law-enforcing 
power of the world and that, as they were exploited and treated as commodities 
in the past, the law of compensation justifies them in treating all other persons 
in like manner now that they have the potential opportunity to control the 
politics, the laws, and the business of the world. 

This is an erroneous idea, just as fatal to good government as were the 
erroneous ideas of the past. ‘By the sweat of one’s brow” does not mean the 
exertion of mere physical muscles. It applies equally to intellectual, moral 
and spiritual labor. If all men were born alike then only one kind of work 
would be possible in a complex world. The mere statement is a refutation of 
its truth. 

Many of us have for years insisted that modern machinery and modern 
invention have so changed life and multiplied output that they who labor 
with their hands alone have not received their fair and just proportion of the 
finished product. But having to the best of our little ability resisted the theory 
that governments were instituted among men for those who rule and not for 
those who obey, it is of little moment to us on principle as to who rules. 

Those who are commonly denominated as laboring men are now in a 
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position to rule the world. For myself, I hope that if they undertake to rule 
it they will rule it along different lines than those which have hitherto been 
marked out. : 

I hope they will disclose that the real object of their rule is the common 
weal; that government, law and order are to exist among men, not for the benefit 
of the butcher, the baker and the candle-stick maker but for the benefit of 
the citizen; that the equitable adjustments of the future, so needful to be made, 
are not to be made to the glory of one trade or one profession and to the punish- 
ment and shame of another trade and profession but to the glory and honor 
of a republic, the foundations of which ought to be the opportunity of every 
honest man for reasonable success, the punishment of every unjust and inequi- 
table practice and the peaceful submission of the minority to the will of the 
majority so long as that majority shall understand and be governed by the 
idea that laws are made and enforced as much for the protection of minorities 
as majorities. 

The letter of any and every law is liable to kill it. It is the spirit of every 
law that maketh it alive. 

I believe in humility of person but I believe also in pride of profession. 
There is no room in a republic for the sentiment that a stockbroker is a gentle- 
man and a machinist is a slave. It is not what a man does that makes him a 
gentleman—it is the spirit in which he does it that lifts his head above the 
clouds. 

If I had any message to give to Labor it would be: ‘‘Be proud of the business 
in which you are engaged. Be so proud of it that you will not let it sink to 
the low level of narrow-minded king-craft. Be so proud of it that you will 
want it to be the leven of good will which shall permeate into every heart and 
home in the republic.” 





Loyalty of Labor Magnificently Demonstrated 


By JosEPpHUS DANIELS 
Secretary of the Navy 


of its power and skill and life to national service, have been demonstrated 

magnificently. When war came there were people across the seas and 
some people with no real knowledge of the American men in factories who 
asked, ‘Will labor in America meet the test? Will it be ready to make the 
supreme sacrifice?” The answer rang back in deeds without parallel and 
which none could question—in the doffing of overalls and donning of military 
uniform; in the increase in production in field and factory of everything needed 


T« loyalty of Labor, the fulness of its devotion, and the consecration 
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for the maintenance of army, navy and civilian population; in the building of 
ships in the coldest winter ever known at a speed never before attained; in 
the rapid production of munitions and all war material; in the eagerness with 
which earnings were invested in Liberty Bonds and in causes which contrib- 
uted to war needs; in the spirit of whole-hearted devotion to this free land 
and its free institutions. 

In the Golden Age of the Republic now soon to dawn, when only men who 
have made sacrifices will be deemed worthy of a seat in the council chambers, 
Labor will come into its own. It will not seek anything for itself that it does 
not earn. It will ask nothing that will take what belongs to others. It will 
not foregather only with men of its own craft, but will keep America free from 
class consciousness and from class political action. It will stand for justice 
and equality, law and order, and will demand that all Americans shall share 


alike the enjoyment of the birthright of citizens of this free Republic. 





Labor Day, a Day of Proud Achievements 


By FRANKLIN K. LANE 
Secretary of the Interior 


HIS is the day upon which we express our pride in the achievements of 
man as a worker. In this sense it is a day on which men march and 
sing and speak in celebration of the rise of man into civilization. For 

whatever we are, and whatever we have, whatever there is that distinguishes 
us from the primitive man of Australasia, has been due to work. The world 
would still be a round globe of forested savages living on bear’s meat and 
sleeping in caves but for man’s willingness to labor that he might live better. 
His first step towards civilization came with his first desire for s»)mething more 
than the day’s hunt would give, and his trail from the cave to the cottage has at 
évery step been marked by struggle. He started alone, and his most dangerous 
enemy was his fellow man; but through the centuries he has learned increasingly 
the value of cooperation until now he knows he works best for himself by 
working with others. He is to have in the long run not whatever he can seize 


but whatever the conscience of his fellows think should be his. 
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The Ballot Is the Revolutionary Method in 
Democracy 


By WILLIAM B. WILSON 
Secretary, Department of Labor 


HE American Labor movement is a progressive movement. Because it 
is progressive, it has won that place of great influence in the United States 
which it could not approach if it were a revolutionary movement. There 

is neither excuse nor possibility of success for revolutions against the govern- 
ment in this country; for here the people themselves are the government to the 
fullest extent that a majority wish to be. If any of our laws or institutions are 
oppressive, it is because the majority of our citizens do not realize that iact. 

To perpetuate oppression is not in the nature of the American people. 
When they realize that there is oppression they know that they can sweep it 
away and that is what they will do. 

But their weapon, the decisive weapon of majorities, under democratic 
forms of government such as ours, is the ballot. In using the ballot the Amer- 
ican people may be careless for a time, but they are never reckless. They are 
progressive and practical. 

They will not tolerate the violent methods of social revolutionists, neither 
will they be deluded by the “‘ presto change” of social magicians. They want the 
whole world to progress in democracy, and in aid of that process they are deter- 
mined to develop it peaceably here. They see the democratic goal, but they 
also know that they must find and traverse the road to that goal. Step by step 
they are advancing in democracy, political and industrial. 

In the forefront of this advance is the American labor movement and each 
succeeding Labor Day testifies to substantial achievements. 
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By Matrugw Wo. 
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T's Triumph of Labor Panel symbolizes 





the triumph of Labor. In addition, 

the presentation of this panel by the 
British Trades Unions to the American 
Federation of Labor typifies another 
remarkable and beautiful instance of the 
tie which binds together the working men 
and women of America with their fellow 
wage-earners of other lands. 

This panel now adorns the Executive 
Council room in the magnificent office build- 
ing of the American Federation of Labor. 

This panel is sculptured in bronze and 
is inclosed in a frame of English oak with 
a bronze band of laurel surrounding. 
The size of the panel is 6 feet by 3 feet. Includ- 
ing its frame it measures 9 feet 6 inches. 

The central figure, symbolic of Triumph, 
is standing upon an octopus. with 
tentacles: lopped and dying, slain by the 
noble aims and objects achieved by Labor. 

Behind this figure is a great procession 
without beginning or end. On one side 
are the earliest types of workers, hus- 
bandmen and tillers of the earth, and on 
the other the modern workers. Agricul- 
ture, mining, and various other trades 
are represented. In the background ships, 
cranes, et cetera. 

This work was executed by one of the 
finest sculptors in England, L. F. Roslyn, 
R. B. S. It is a magnificent, artistic 
production and was given the award of 
high merit by the Royal Academy of Arts 
of Great Britain. It is hoped that all 
labor representatives, or friends of Labor, 
who may come to Washington will not 
fail to visit the A. F. of L. Building for the 
purpose of seeing this beautiful demon- 
stration of the fraternity of feeling which 
exists between the workers of our country 
and those of Great Britain. 


Activities of Granite Cutters 
By James DuNncAN 
President, Granite Cutters’ International Association 


HE Granite Cutters’ International As- 
sociation, an autonomous trade organi- 
zation—and necessarily partially indus- 

trial in that it comprehends granite statue 
cutters, building and monumental cutters, 








carvers, letterers, polishers, tool dressers— 
between Labor Day, 1918, and Labor Day, 
1919, while not having increased in mem- 
bership had nevertheless one of the most 
interesting and progressive years of its 
long existence. 

It is within a few months of a hundred 
years since granite cutters began organiz- 
ing in North America. First in somewhat 
isolated locals, later by exchange of cards 
in adjacent districts, subsequently in March, 
1877, becoming an International Associa- 
tion. Struggles for recognition were many, 
often disappointing; but having early 
adopted a ‘never quit” policy, we soon 
learned to consider temporary failures to 
be but deferred recognition, eventually 
leading to adjustment. 

Long workdays, low wages, trading in 
company stores, little redress of. wrongs. 
and monthly, or longer delayed paydays 
were generally in evidence. The “never 
quit” policy in contentions for better- 
ment was a logical and sound deduction, 
for in time these accumulated trade con-- 
tentions began to yield to a saner econo- 
mical process which encouraged. solidarity. 

Granite cutters et al. have had a forty- 
four-hour work week for considerable 
time. Decreasing the working hours in- 
creased the pay. Numerous circumstances, 
especially among trades closely allied to 
ours, kept our wages much lower than con- 
ditions in our trade per se warranted. 

A high class of trade skill is required to 
make a granite cutter successful. In time 
their labor power became enhanced in 
value. In the lowest paid sections of the 
granite industry in the United States and 
Canada the minimum wage rate had in- 
creased to $4 for the eight-hour day until 
just prior to last Labor Day, when force of 
circumstances increased the minimum wage 
in the lowest paid localities to $4.80 a day. 

Since Labor Day, 1918, a memorable 
conference connected with the granite in- 
dustry occurred in Boston, Mass., where 
our system of collective bargaining as- 
sumed better conception and a more 
satisfactory attitude than had previously 
existed. There and then we met an equal 
number of representatives of Employers’ 
Associations and of The Granite Cutters’ 
Association. The situation was carefully 
analyzed and an agreement reached which 
covers and governs the lowest paid and 
competing localities in the granite in- 
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dustry with an increased rate last spring- 
time to $5.60 minimum. The agreement 
provides for $6 minimum beginning August 
1 of this year, then increases to $6.40 for 
the second year beginning with next April 
and again to $6.80 for the third year, end- 
ing with April 1, 1922. 

In the large industrial centers in the 
east wages in the granite industry have 
always been higher than the minimum in 
the lower paid localities. In the west 
wages have generally been a dollar per 
day or over higher than in the east, the 
rate in Montana, for instance, which at 
present is $7.50. In California arrange- 
ments are under way for a general eight 
dollar per day rate. Prior to the spring- 
time of 1915 and for some years before 
that date the minimum wage rate in the 
granite industry was $3.20. It will thus 
be seen that in comparatively a_ short 
time, and especially between the two Labor 
Days herein referred to, compensation for 
the labor power of granite cutters has been 
increased 100 per cent. 

The increase in wages has worked well. 

It has encouraged excellent workmanship, 
requiring employers to select good, clear 
stock, so that we turn out a product of 
good material plus high-class workmanship, 
and which appeals to the third party, the 
purchaser—(I had almost said the con- 
sumer, but to consume the everlasting, 
time-defying product would seem ludicrous, 
so purchaser is correct). 
In conclusion, it is needless to say that 
these increases in wages and the reduction 
of working hours are also accompanied by a 
number of betterments, such as in sani- 
tation, weekly pays in cash, redress of 
workshop wrongs, protection of workmen, 
adjustment of trade disputes, and all be- 
cause of a compact, solid, aggressive trade 
association, goodly officered and fairly 
militant. Three cheers and a tiger for 
labor Day! 





Trade Union Activity Brings 
Victory to Molders 


By Jos. F. VALENTINE 
President, I. M. U. of N. A. 











REVIEW of experiences since last 
Labor Day indicates many reasons 
for encouragement and confidence 


A 


in the future. 
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A year ago there were few who believed 
that an armistice would be signed in 1918. 
When the great war came to a close, the 
industrial future presented problems from 
so many different angles that, without 
thorough organization and loyal disciplined 
members, there was reason to look ahead 
with apprehension. 

For a period, industry was uncertain. 
For a short time unemployment began to 
develop, but American industry quickly 
recovered and brought with it almost as 
great a demand for molders as during the 
war. 

Shortly after the armistice was signed, 
there seemed to be an attitude on the part 
of many large employers to encourage 
friendly relatioas with trade unions. ‘This 
was largely due to the sound policies rela- 
tive to labor, applied to the government 
during the war, and in some instances, 
without doubt, partly through the fear that, 
unless a larger measure of industrial jus- 
tice was given to the workers, widespread 
industrial conflicts might develop. 

Unfortunately, the sane, practical, pa- 
triotic and American attitude of the Amer- 
ican trade union movement convinced some 
leading spirits within our largest industrial 
corporations that the form of extreme radi- 
calism shown by the workers in some Euro- 
pean countries would find but weak support 
in America, and, as a result, some of the 
prominent members in the National Metal 
Trades and in the National Founders’ Asso- 
ciation busied themselves with the re-appli- 
cation of the anti-trade union policies which 
have marked their attitude in the past. In 
some instances efforts were made to lengthen 
the hours of labor, and a few attempts were 
made to reduce wages. In many instances 
a determined effort was made to prevent the 
establishing of an eight-hour day. 

A goodly number of foundrymen in the 
United States and Canada had become con- 
vinced through years of contact with the 
methods and policies of the International 
Molders’ Union that the most practical, the 
fairest, the most satisfactory way of taking 
up questions affecting their employes was to 
meet them in conferences and endeavor to 
effect settlements based upon the merits of 
the case. Through these friendly confer- 
ences it was possible to secure many favor- 
able settlements not only establishing the 
eight-hour day, but in addition giving sub- 











stantial advances on the minimum wage rate. 
Not only this, but in some instances it was 
possible to meet the foundrymen of a dis- 
trict instead of those in a city and in this 
manner extend the territory affected by the 
agreements entered into. 

It did prove necessary, owing to the pro- 
nounced opposition of some groups of 
foundrymen, if our members were to secure 
the eight-hour day, to continue trade union 
efforts after all peaceful methods had failed 
to bring about a settlement, and, as a result, 
a large number of molders in some of the 
principal foundry centers were forced to go 
on strike; in fact, a number of these strikes 
are in progress today. 

One fact forced upon our attention as 
much as ever before was the impossibility 
of carrying out a practical constructive 
trade union program without adequate or- 
ganization—good discipline, sound finances, 
and a definite policy with which the great 
majority of the membership were in hearty 
accord. 

Applying purely trade union methods to 
the problems with which the organization 
was forced to deal during the year and being 
governed by the practical lessons which our 
members have learned in the past, it is 
possible for them on Labor Day, 1919, to 
celebrate the occasion with the knowledge 
that the substantial progress which the 
organization has made during the past year 
is greater than that of any like period. 

Practical trade unionism has never shown 
itself more effective in assisting the molders 
to improve their terms of employment and 
conditions of labor. ‘The experiences of the 
past year have made better trade unionists 
of our membership and strengthened their 
confidence in the methods and policies of 
American trade unionism. 





The Bona Fide Labor Movement 
the Hope of the Workers 


By Wi..1am GREEN ; 
Sec’y-Treas., United Mine Workers of America 





HE organized labor movement of 
America finds itself in a trying and 
peculiar position. It is not only con- 
fronted by hostile employers and large 
corporations who oppose the organization 
of their employes and _ collective _ bar- 
gaining, but, in addition, there is a move- 
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ment within its ranks which seeks de- 
struction and the establishment of a new 
form of organization. The common enemy 
has always been understood as those em- 
ployers who denied their employes the 
right to organize. We never assumed 
that opposition to our movement would be 
found among those who professed friend- 
ship and who avowed their loyalty to the 
common cause, yet this form of destructive 
opposition is prevalent in some regularly 
constituted, organized bodies. It is of an 
insidious and deceptive character, not easy 
to distinguish. It attempts to utilize the 
machinery of the organized labor movement 
to bring about disintegration and destruc- 
tion. 

The great task of labor organizations, 
therefore, is to meet this situation in a 
practical and constructive way. To re- 
linquish our efforts to organize the workers 
or ignore the forces of destruction within 
would be very unwise, indeed. Organization 
among workers is not born of yesterday, 
nor did the hope and desire for better 
things and a better life originate with this 
generation. It is the continuation of an 
age-long struggle during which the masses 
have endeavored to work out their own 
salvation through organization and co- 
operation. 

The situation is more tense than ever be- 
fore in the history of nations. All seem 
profoundly moved by the new consciousness 
of economic power which has been awakened 
within them by the great world conflict. 
There seem to be irresistible forces moving 
men and women forward toward the realiza- 
tion of a new day and a freer and better 
life. They are determined never to go 
back to the pre-war life or conditions. 

There is a tremendous spirit of unrest 
prevailing within the ranks of labor. Press 
reports show clearly that it is wide-spread 
and universal. Every community is seething 
with discontent. Men and women who 
work find the struggle for existence more 
difficult each day. Increases ia wages 
are more than absorbed by increases in 
the bare necessaries of life. Some of the 
fundamental causes responsible for this 
situation are, the high cost of living, profi- 
teering in the necessaries of life, denial of 
the right of the workers to organize and 
their demand that industry be democ- 


ratized ard those who labor may share 


* 
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more equitably in the division of that 
which they produce. 

The bona fide labor movement must 
ever be the hope of the workers. It is 
the medium through which they can realize 
their ideals and protect themselves against 
imposition. In the present emergency, 
when all the world is filled with unrest 
it is the bulwark of protection and con- 
struction. There is no need for any new 
form of organization. Only those who 
are enemies of the workers or misguided 
theorists would favor a new and untried 
form of organization. Such action would 
inevitably result in dual movements, in 
division of forces and in an expenditure 
of energy and effort in factional fighting. 
But, we must meet this changed condition 
in a constructive and successful way. 
The movement must be made responsive 
to present needs and it must be the in- 
strument through which the worker may 
obtain economic freedom, social justice and 
liberty. 

There is room enough for all within the 
great democratic organization of labor. 
It is sufficiently elastic to meet the chang- 
ing needs of every day and generation. 
The sacrifice and suffering of those who have 
built it up and led the workers forward 
to the present influential position they 
occupy ought to be an inspiration to all. 
The employer of labor who opposes or- 
ganization among his employes and who 
refuses to deal with them collectively 
through their accredited representatives, and 
the destructionists within the ranks of 
labor who advocate fantastic schemes, im- 
practical methods and new forms of organ- 
ization are in the same class, enemies of 
working men and women, accomplishing the 
same destructive purposes, differing only 
in the methods they pursue. 

In these days of conflict, turmoil and 
unrest, it is the duty of every member of 
organized labor to stand true. These are 
the days when each and all are put to the 
most severe test. We can not afford to 
yield an inch of ground. Confident of the 
right, having faith in the fundamental 
principles upon which our great movement 
is founded, we can look forward to the time, 
when, through legitimate organized effort, 
conditions of labor will be more tolerable, 
standards of life raised, the hours of labor 
shortened and freedom and liberty realized. 





Printers Make Splendid Record 


By M. G. Scorr 
President, I. T. U. 





Peace the combined military and 

industrial forces of America reached 
the objectives to which they were assigned 
in the world’s great war. In this tremendous 
struggle no group of workers has given 
more loyal and effective cooperation than 
have the members of the International 
Typographical Union. On the firing lines 
and in the workshops we have supported 
the governments under which we live with 
unfaltering determination. Many sacri- 
fices havé been necessary, and these have 
been made courageously and without flinch- 
ing. The institutions which we have es- 
tablished have been preserved intact through 
this critical period, every responsibility 
has been met, and the organization is 
stronger numerically and in financial re- 
sources than at any time in its history. 
The earnings of our members for the fiscal 
year ending May 31 were $82,464,167, an 
increase of more than $10,700,000 over 
the preceding year. 

Briefly reviewed, the activities of the 
International Typographical Union since 
the outbreak of the war in August, 1914, 
may be summarized as follows: 


W ve: the signing of the Treaty of 


Old Age Pensions Paid 


$297,340 
352,920 
351,505 
354,020 
337,330 


Year ending May 31, 1915... 
Year ending May 31, 1916... 
Year ending May 31, 1917.... 
Year ending May 31, 1918.... 
Year ending May 31, 1919... 


Total in five years...... $1,693,115 


Mortuary Benefits Paid 


$249,600 
274,822 
298,476 
312,426 
386,346 


Yearjending May’31, 1915... 
Year ending May 31, 1916.... 
Year ending May 31, 1917.... 
Year ending May 31, 1918... 
Year ending May 31, 1919.... 





Total _in five years $1,521,672 86 
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Union Printers’ Home Expenditures 





Year ending May 31, 1915... $107,622 02 
Year ending May 31, 1916.... 120,149 07 
Year ending May 31, 1917.... 147,817 69 
Year ending May 31, 1918... 150,862 44 
Year ending May 31, 1919... 147,225 10 

Total in five years...... $673,676 32 

Recapttulation 

Old Age Pensions.................... $1,693,125 00 
Mortuary Benefits............. .... 1,521,672 86 
Union Printers’ Home............ 673,676 32 





Total in five years...... $3,888,474 18 

Summarized, the members of the Inter- 
national Union have disbursed $3,888,474.18 
for these three beneficial features in the 
last five years, every dollar of which was 
paid into the treasury of the international 
union by the members of the organization, 
and not one dollar of which was contributed 
by voluntary subscriptions solicited from 
any peison. 

When the armistice was signed, the in- 
complete reports received from local sec- 
retaries showed that more than 7,000 
members of the organization were in uniform. 
The names of 83 members of our Canadian 
unions and 146 members of unions in the 
United States are included in the casualty 
list. To the beneficiaties of these men 
who gave their lives in battle, or who died 
in service, mortuary benefits amounting to 
$62,540 have been paid. 

The Executive Council has subscribed to 
each issue of war bonds, and our invest- 
ments in these securities are as follows: 


First Liberty Loan...................... $30,000 00 
Second Liberty Loan........... 30,000 00 
Third Liberty Loan.................... 30,000 00 
Fourth Liberty Loan.................. 60,000 00 
Fifth Liberty Loan... .. 60,000 00 
Canadian Victory Loan.............. 10,000 00 
Union Printers’ Home (Fourth) 1,000 00 
War Savings certificates... _______. 1,000 00 

, ss SORE eee $222,000 00 


The gross earnings of the membership are 
reflected in the receipts from the pension 
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and mortuary assessments, which were 
as follows: 
Old age pension assessments......$411,959 42 


Mortuary fund assessments........ 412,682 25 
Rk $824,641 67 


As these two assessments combined rep- 
resent 1 per cent of the earnings of our 
members, the gross earnings for the year, 
as compared with those for the preceding 
fiscal year, were as follows: 


Earnings for the year ending 
May 31, 1919. 
Earnings for the year ending 
May 31, 1918.00... conn 


$82,464,167 
71,756,014 


Increase for the year ending 
Silke te lanniennnnniesinntes $10,708,153 


The average paying membership for the 
fiscal year was 65,203, a gain of 2,542 over 
the preceding year. 

The increased revenue derived through the 
new system which requires the individual 
payments of members to be recorded at 
headquarters, together with scale increases 
obtained during the past year, enabled the 
Executive Council to recommend that the 
old age pension be increased from $5 to $6 
per week, or $312 a year. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the mor- 
tuary benefits paid in the year ending May 
31, 1919, were $386,346.70, as compared with 
$312,426.27 in 1918, an increase of about 
$74,000, the reserve in the mortuary fund 
increased $39,000 during the fiscal year. 
Since it is a fact that the larger part of the 
increased payments from this fund can be 
attributed to the influenza epidemic of 
last winter, the, Executive Council is justi- 
fied in recommending that the mortuary 
benefit for members in good standing ten 
years or more be increased from $400 to $500. 

As a result of informal conferences held 
i. December between representatives of 
the printing trades unions and represen- 
tatives of associations of employers in the 
commercial and _ periodical publishing 
branches of the printing industry, a meeting 
was held in Washington, D. C., in February 
last at which arrangements were made fora 
formal joint conference to be held in Cin- 
cinnati the following month. At this meeting 
representatives were present from the Closed 
Shop Branch of the United Typothetae, 
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the Printers’ League of America, the 
International Association of Employing 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers, the Amer- 
ican Association of Photo-Engravers, and 
the five international printing trades unions. 
A tentative plan for the organization of a 
joint conference council in the industry was 
discussed, and at a meeting held in Chicago 
on April 21 it was agreed to submit the 
proposal to the organization represented for 
ratification. 

The plan for the organization of a Jvint 
Conference Council was submitted to a 
referendum vote of our membership in 
May and was endorsed by a vote of 20,657 
to 13,560. 

At a meeting of the Joint Conference 
Council held in New York City the first 
week in June the proposed plan for organiza- 
tion. was agreed to, subject to the official 
action of the several organizations rep- 
resented. 

Pending the official ratifications of the 
agreement the representatives of the print- 
ing trades unions and the associations of em- 
ployers endorsed several cardinal principles 
which may be briefly summarized as follows: 

First. Recognizing the cost of living as compared 
with 1914 as the basic factor in wage adjustments. 

Second. The industry to pay at least a reasonable 
living wage; scales below this to be adjusted in 
frank recognition of the basic principle involved. 

Third. Local agreements for three or more years, 
such contracts to include the right of either party 
to ask for a readjustment of wages at yearly periods. 

Fourth. Endorsing the installation of a system 
of cost finding recognized as standard by the organ- 
izations represented in the conference. 


Local boards of conciliation have been 
successful in a large number of cities. 
The suggestion has been made that national 
boards of conciliation in each industry 
offer the most practicable means through 
which industrial reconstruction can be ac- 
complished, and in the commercial branch 
of the printing industry such a board or 
council has been organized. 

The success of this experiment depends 
entirely upon the cooperation given to it 
by the unions and by the employers rep- 
resented in the council. 

A number of jurisdictional controversies 
have arisen during the past twelve years over 
the question of making up on other days the 
time lost through the observance of the 
Saturday half-holiday in commercial print- 
ing offices. In a number of cities the 
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so-called eight-hour day was in reality a 
day of eight and three quarters hours. 
Formal discussions of this source of 
irritation in the industry resulted in the 
adoption of the following resolution by the 
joint conference held in Chicago in April: 

Resolved, That both parties are to submit to their 
respective bodies that, beginning May 1, 1921, the 
fourty-four hour week will prevail nationally in the 
printing industry, and that each side recommend 
the adoption of this resolution to their constituent 
bodies and report to the next meeting of the Inter- 
national Joint Conference Council. : 


This proposition was submitted to a 
referendum vote of our membership in May 
and was endorsed by a vote of 24,389, 
against 11,919. 

Within the past year sympathetic strikes 
have been called by central bodies in several 
jurisdictions in defiance of the laws of the 
American Federation of Labor, and in viola- 
tion of the laws of the international unions. 
The Seattle fiasco petered out in a few days, 
while the Winnipeg strike covered a much 
larger period before it collapsed. In Tacoma 
the general strike order was practically 
ignored. In Vancouver, Calgary and other 
western Canadian cities the strikes in- 
auguiated by the leaders of the “one big 
union’’ movement have failed. 

In Seattle the members of the Typo- 
graphical Union’ No. 202 did not join in the 
general strike. To the everlasting credit 
of Winnipeg Typographical Union No. 191 
be it said that the president of that union 
properly ruled a strike motion out of order 
as unconstitutional, and his decision was 
sustained by the union. Controversies 
involving our members in Vancouver and 
Calgary were soon adjusted. 

Frankness compels the statement that 
Canadian officials are to a considerable 
extent responsible for much of the indus- 
trial unrest which exists in western Canada. 
Failure on the part of the authorities 
and many employers to give prompt and 
sympathetic consideration to the sacrifices 
which were being made by the workers and 
to the hardships which war conditions 
had created are largely responsible for 
these outbreaks. The advocates of revolu- 
tion can not thrive in a community where 
industrial unrest does not exist, and where 
industrial unrest does exist there is always a 
reason for it. The workers of America 
responded promptly to the calls for men 














and for funds when made by the govern- 
ments of the United States and of Canada, 
and their grievances were just as deserving 
of prompt and effective consideration by 
government officials and by employers. 

The ‘“‘one big union” movement is but an 
attempt to revive a movement of a similar 
character launched and abandoned more 
than thirty years ago. The international 
craft organizations have established the 
right of independent self-determination, and 
that right will not be surrendered to any 
autocratic authority in the labor movement. 

At the convention of the A. F. of L. held 
in Atlantic City in June this subject was 
brought to the attention of the delegates, 
and section 5 of Article XI of the constitu- 
tion was amended to read as follows: 

Section 5. No central labor union or other central 
body of delegates shall have the authority or power 
to order any organization affiliated with suca central 
labor union or other central labo: body on strike, or 
to take a strike vote, where such organization has a 
national organization, until the proper authorities 
of such national or international organizations have 
been co.isulted and agreed to such action. A viola- 
tion of this law shall be sufficient cause for the 
Executive Council to revoke the charter. 


In this connection it may be stated that 
no convention ever held by the American 
Federation of Labor dealt more effec- 
tively with irresponsible attempts to disrupt 
the trades union movement. The few 
representatives of imported radicalism were 
flattened out with clock-like regularity 
every time their revolutionary resolutions 
were presented. In other conventions of 
the Federation political lines were 
noticeable. In the recent convention the 
lines were more clearly drawn between the 
ideals of the American trades union move- 
ment and the revolutionary nightmares 
imported from Russia, with the result 
that the bolshevists derived mighty little 
encouragement at Atlantic City. 

With the exception of one lesson, the 
first thirty-six of our series of lessons in 
printing are now in type. War conditions 


have interfered to some extent with the 
enrollment of students, but nearly 600 
students are now taking the course. This 


number will be greatly increased in the 
next two years. 


With the ending of the war, it is per- 
missible to discuss with frankness the 
widespread industrial unrest which has 


been created by war conditions. 
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_ Contracts negotiated in 1915 and 1916 
included modest wage increases or none 
at all. Conditions in our industry were 


extremely chaotic. There was a slump in 
the volume of printing and abnormal in- 
creases in the prices charged for paper and 
other materials. Agreements were entered 
into for periods covering from one to five 
years. No man could predict future con- 
ditions with any degree of accuracy. 

In 1916 food prices advanced. In 1917 
they jumped. In 1918 and 1919 the ‘‘cost 
of living’ soared 60 to 80 per cent or more 
above pre-war levels. In millions of homes 
the ‘‘cost of living’ did not increase, for 
the simple reason that the contents of the 
weekly pay envelope were inadequate to 
meet the increased prices demanded by 
the profiteers. One can not squeeze blood 
out of a turnip, and the inevitable result 
was that pre-war standards of living were 
reduced. 

Old clothes were patched, old dresses 
were mended, old shoes were sent to the 
cobbler, infrequent amusements were dis- 
pensed with, little luxuries were abandoned, 
every household economy was exercised, 
and even then the problem of trying to 
make both ends meet became a hopeless 
daily tragedy, a heart-breaking, never- 
ending nightmare from which there was 
no escape. The world will never know 
the full extent of the sacrifices which were 
made by the wives and children in 
the homes of the wage-earners of America 
during the past four years. 

Many interesting articles have appeared 
in newspapers and periodicals in which the 
wages paid to some shipyard worker or 
munitions employe were set forth. There 
was human interest in the story of the 
brawny riveter who drew down fabulous 
sums in the cost-plus shipyard. But no 
one cared to read of the struggles, the 
sacrifices and the poverty in the home of 
the mechanic working for a pre-war wage. 

Yet somehow these men scraped to- 
gether the price of a few thrift stamps or 
war saving certificates. God only knows 
how some of them managed to pay the 
weekly installments on the Liberty Bonds 
for which they subscribed. But they did 
it—only to be forced to part with them at 
Shylock’s discount later on. 

Every war breeds its crop of cooties and 
profiteers. ‘These vermin abound in every 
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army and in every land. No delousing 
contrivance yet invented has made an 
army cootie-proof, and not one of the govern- 
ments involved in the war was able to curb 
the avaricious profiteers who fattened on 
the world’s calamity. 

Industrial unrest has been increased by 
the fact that the workers know they have 
been systematically gouged by the profiteers 
during the past four years. Investigations 
made by food administration boards es- 
tablished that fact. Retail prices have 
been based, not on costs of production, but 
on the ability of the profiteers to gouge 
the consumer. Necessarily the burden has 
fallen heaviest on the workers receiving the 
lowest wage. 

While the summaries of wage-scale in- 
creases show that substantial gains have 
been made in many jurisdictions, the fact 
remains that the members of a large number 
of. unions have not received increases 
sufficient to enable them to maintain the 
standards of living which they enjoyed in 
1915. 

In many instances employers have granted 
voluntary increases above the rates fixed 
by local agreements. Some of these in- 
creases have been substantial and others 
have been entirely inadequate. On the 
other hand a few employers have insisted 
on the last ounce of their pound of flesh 
under the terms of the local contract, and 
in some cases have gone so far as to demand 
extra service not included in the local agree- 
ment. There has been no uniformity in 
these scale readjustments. Local awards, 
in a few cases, have been based on statistics 
recognized as authoritative, and other 
decisions have been arrived at through 
some mental process incomprehensible to 
sane consideration of the evidence pre- 
sented. 

Of course, there has been some friction. 
It could not be otherwise. Fair wage re- 
adjustments are the only cures for industrial 
unrest. 

Eight months have elapsed since the 
armistice was signed. The demobilization 
of the military and industrial forces of 
America is practically completed. Most of 
the men in uniform have been discharged 
with a gratuity of $60 and told that they 
may keep their shoes, their britches, their 
blouses and their undershirts, and a few 
.other odds and ends of their equipment. 
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For most of these men war has lost its 
glamour. They have had more than their 
fill of it. 

During the war the grievances of certain 
classes of workers developed sufficient im- 
portance to justify a presidential procla- 
mation creating a court through which at 
least some of them obtained substantial 
justice from the industries in which they 
were employed. This instrumentality for 
the preservation of industrial peace also 
has been demobilized. With the signing of 
the treaty the 1esponsibility of the govern- 
ment ceases, and those who served the 
nation in uniform or in overalls are left 
to their own resources. 

Here in America the vicious influences 
which have produced industrial chaos in 
Europe are at work. Frowzy bolshevists 
and wild-eyed radicals are spreading their 
propaganda broadcast, and later, no doubt, 
droves of paid emissaries of industrial de- 
struction will be imported from the riot 
factories of Europe to add to the confusion. 

On the other hand we have well-organized 
groups of junker employers, operating 
mostly through submarine methods, plan- 
ning campaigns to deprive the organized 
wage-earners of any advantage they may 
have gained during the war. 

Aside from these disturbing factors the 
nation is confronted with what promises to 
be the most bitter political controversy in 
its history. Our crusade for humanity, 
for justice and for the preservation of de- 
mocracy has degenerated into a political 
dogfight in which no effort is made to 
conceal the vicious intent of the partici- 
pants. At a time when prudent states- 
manship demands that we “Stop, Look 
and Listen,” every danger signal is being 
ignored. Partisan politicians are doing 
more in one week to undermine the con- 
fidence of the people in the integrity of those 
who have been chosen to administer the 
affairs of the government than all the 
bolshevists and wild-eyed radicals this 
side of Gehema could accomplish in a year. 

In the meantime no definite steps have 
been taken to solve the problems of in- 
dustrial reconstruction. Retail prices con- 
tinue to advance and unrest continues to 
increase. Every indication points to in- 
dustrial storms which may sweep from 
coast to coast and back again during the 
coming year. 

















In membership and in financial resources 
we are stronger today than we were when 
the war began. Without an additional 
tax we find ourselves able to increase the 
old age pension and the mortuary benefit 
as well. 

Aside from the wage problem, conditions 
in the industry are excellent. In fact, 
there never has been a time when our 
members were working as steadily as they 
are today. 





World’s Peace and Labor 


By Grorce L. Berry 
President, International Printing Pressmen and Assist- 
ants’ Union of N. A., and recently Major in the 
United States Army assigned to the 
Peace Commission 





EACE throughout the world means 
more to the working men and women 
than to any other element of society. 

For in the final analysis, it is the working 
class that must give the greatest manpower 
in support of war and that is called upon 
to pay the cost of war by and through the 
production and efforts of labor. 

The peace pact of Paris constitutes the 
most equitable conclusion that could be 
reached in view of all of the intricate 
conditions that enter into the negotiations. 

The many nations of the world have set 
up for themselves standards of living. 
Customs have evolved into laws, and tradi- 
tions have become the cornerstone of 
nations, all the outgrowth of a condition 
existing in the day and time of the several 
generations, predicated to a very great 
extent upon the racial conditions applying 
in the several countries. This group of 
nations associated in the allied cause, 
each having their respective grievance 
against the central powers, present a 
situation looking to adjustment that is 
not without difficulties and serious con- 
sequences. 

To assume that each nation should have 
the right of asserting and stipulating its 
standard as the model would have in- 
stantly caused the disruption of the entire 
proceedings and made an agreement im- 
possible. The very natural course, there- 


fore, was for the nations, as is the case of 
men, to endeavor to arrive at an amicable 
and equitable adjustment, first as to their 
position with each other, and secondly 
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as to their joint opinions on the attitude to 
be taken in respect to the enemy nations 
which had been defeated. 

It is not saying too much when it is 
declared that the President of the United 
States and his colleagues upon the American 


Commission to Negotiate Peace, repre- 
senting as they did a great nation of free 
people who are in the vanguard of progress, - 
found work that called forth not only 
extreme precaution but an attitude of 
patience and conciliation that finds no 
equal in the history of the world’s affairs. 
When all is said and done, therefore, we 
would be ungrateful and inconsistent in- 
deed if complete approbation was not 
generously given to the President and his 
associates upon the American Commission. 
The penalties imposed upoa Germany 
and her allies are of course unprecedented 
and by the same token it can be said that 
the outrages, atrocities and damage to the 
world were unprecedented. The allied na- 
tions had just cause in expecting, demanding 
and enforcing the payment by Germany 
for the great crime she had committed 
against society. The terms of the in- 
demnities are of necessity harsh, but are 
not too burdensome for the German govern- 
ment and her allies to meet in the full day 
of their time. Opportunity for economic 
expansion is accorded to Germany and 
in the course of years it will require them 
to meet their obligation, and we should 
not forget that during those same years 
the nations she has ravished and the 
nations she: has forced into bankruptcy 
will likewise feel the pangs of war, the re- 
sponsibility for which rests upon the 
shoulders of the central powers exclusively. 
The war occurred; it was a war where 
millions of men made the supreme sacri- 
fice; it was a war where whole countries 
were destroyed, a war where thousands 
of women and children were murdered, 
all due to and precipitated by the cruel, 
inhuman and insane concept of the ruling 
class of Germany and her allies. It is 
not the fault cf the allied governments 
and the United States that the war oc- 
curred; there can be no real basis, there- 
fore, for sympathy to the German govern- 
ment and her allies for the great havoc 
they have played in upsetting and breaking 
down the orderly course of human endeavor. 
In the determination of indemnities, 
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boundary lines and punishment for those 
responsible, there was very properly con- 
sidered the question as to the future in 
relation to peace and the establishment of 
some barrier against the possible repetition 
of the suffering the world had endured 
because of the war, and in this the Presi- 
dent of the United States urged upon the 
. high contracting parties a league of all 
governments which would subscribe to the 
principles of peace, and a covenant em- 
bodying the high purposes of the league 
was offered and the name given to it was 
“The League of Nations.” The high con- 
tracting parties subscribed to this doc- 
trine ‘in order to promote international 
cooperation and to achieve international 
peace and security by the acceptance of 
obligations not to resort to war by the 
prescription of open, just and equitable 
relations between nations, by the firm 
establishment of the understanding of in- 
ternational law as the actual rule of con- 
duct among governmeats, and by the main- 
tenance of justice and scrupulous respect 
for all treaty obligations in the dealings 
of organized peoples with one another.” 

With the foregoing as the basic principle, 
the machinery to carry out the high ideals 
expressed was immediately put into shape, 
and in Article 11 this significant language 
appears: “It is also declared to be the 
friendly right of each member of the League 
to bring to the attention of this assembly or 
of the council any circumstance whatso- 
ever affecting international relations which 
threaten to disturb international peace or 
the good understanding between nations 
upon which peace depends.” 

It will be observed by this phraseology 
that the covenant of the League of Nations 
is not an institution that is to govern 
by precedents or is immune from initiative, 
but it provides the means by which any 
matter arising in the world’s affairs and 
which threatens the peace of the world may 
be a proper subject for consideration by the 
League. The claim, therefore, that is 
being made abroad in this country that the 
Irish situation is doomed by the League is a 
false premise, for indeed, there is in the 
League an opportunity for a hearing given 
the Irish and other peoples of the world 
that has never presented itself in all history. 

In another section of the covenant, Article 
a further significant declaration is 
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made and it reads: ““The members of the 
League agree that if there should arise 
between them any dispute likely to lead to a 
rupture they will submit the matter either 
to arbitration or to inquiry by the council, 
and they agree in no case to resort to war 
until three months after the award by 
the arbitrators or the report of the council. 
In any case under this article the award 
of the arbitrators shall be made within a 
reasonable time and the report of the council 
shall be made within six months after the 
submission of the dispute.”’ 

Can there be a doubt in the minds of 
any sensible persons as to the result of the 
application of this feature of the covenant? 
If representatives of all of the nations 
are to sit as friends in the consideration of a 
dispute among friends for a period of nine 
months, is it not reasonable to expect that 
an adjustment will result? Certainly, if 
it is not possible to secure an adjustment 
by this course, obligated as they are to 
peace, what course is open to the minds of 
men as a more effective substitute? 

Because of the predominating impor- 
tance of working men and women in the con- 
duct of the war and the burdens that rest 
upon them in the payment of the cost of the 
war, it was only natural and to be expected 
that some definite declaration should be 
made upon this subject, and so in the cove- 
nant of the League of Natiors an exception 
was made in the recognition of the world’s 
obligation to the workers, the producers of 
the health and happiness of society. 

We find in Article 23, this far-reaching 
principle and committal: ‘‘ We will endeavor 
to secure and maintain fair and humane 
conditions of labor for men, women and 
children, both in their own countries and 
in all countries to which their commercial 
and industrial relations extend, and for 
that purpose will establish and maintain 
the necessary international organizations.”’ 

So it will be observed that associated 
with the League of Nations there will be a 
department known as the International 
Bureau of Labor; this bureau has been 
made effective through the establishment of 
the necessary machinery for its operation; 
a commission made up of employers and 
employes, equally repiesentative, was se- 
lected by the high contracting parties and 
reported to the high commission a com- 
plete system of organization for the de- 

















termimation of all issues presented. In 
this organization for the conduct of the 
Labor Bureau we find the following lan- 
guage: “‘Whereas, the League of Nations 
has for its object the establishment of uni- 
versal peace, and such a peace can be es- 
tablished only if it is based upon social 
justice; and whereas, conditions of labor 
exist involving such injustice, hardship 
and privation to large numbers of people as 
to produce unrest so great that the peace 
and harmony of the world are imperiled, 
and an improvement of these conditions 
is urgently required; as for example by the 
regulations of the hours of work including 
the establishment of a maximum workday 
and week, the regulation of the labor 
supply, the prevention of unemployment, 
the provision of an adequate living wage 
and protection of the worker against sick- 
ness, disease and injury arising out of em- 
ployment, the protection of children, young 
persons and women, provision for old age 
and injury, protection of the interest of the 
workers when employed in countries other 
than their own, the recognition of the princi- 
ple of freedom of association, the organi- 
zation of vocational and technical education 
and other measures; whereas, also the failure 
of any nation to adopt humane conditions 
of labor is an obstacle in the way of other 
nations which desire to improve the con- 
ditions in their own countries, the high 
cortracting parties moved by sentiments of 
justice and humanity as well as by the 
desire to secure the permanent peace of the 
world agree.” 

The question we must ask ourselves is: 
“Has there ever before in all time been a 
recognition given such as constitutes the 
very preamble and heart of the Labor Bureau 
of the covenant of the League of Nations?’ 
It is good to know upon the part of those 
who move forward that there has come in 
the life of the world a tribunal before which 
working conditions of men and women are 
to be subject to an adjustment predicated 
upon principles such as aie enunciated in 
the covenant of the League of Nations. 
As an indication of the purpose and setting 
up the pointer that means progress and not 
retrogression, I quote herewith another 
section of the machinery for the operation 
of the Labor Bureau of the govern- 
ment which says: “In no case shall any 
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member be asked or required as result of the 
adoption of any recommendation or draft 
convention by the conference to lessen the 
protection afforded by its existing legis- 
lation to the workers concerned.” 

This eliminates the question of averaging 
the standards of the nations of the world; 
it precludes the possibility of a revision 
downward. It guarantees and gives recog- 
nition to the superior condition existing in 
any nation of the world, and that superior 
condition is to be the model for the up- 
lift of peoples enjoying an inferior standard, 
and the high standard is determined by 
the intelligent concept of the nations. 
It means that if the standard of the United 
States is 75 per cent and the other nations 
50 per cent, and the Labor Bureau deter- 
mined 65 per cent, the immediate gain is te 
the minimum and the incentive is to the 
maximum to go to the 100 per cent, there 
being no provision whatsoever that could 
be construed in the slightest degree as 
preventing the execution of those agencies 
for progress that now prevails in the several 
nations of the world; but on the other hand 
in addition to those agencies that have 
brought to us the conditioris that we now 
enjoy, we have an international instru- 
mentality that can be brought into 
use for the elevation of the conditions of 
the workers in a less fortunate country. 
In pursuing this course we not only 
occupy ourselves in a great humane cause, 
but we safeguard our conditions of em- 
ployment by minimizing the danger of 
unfair and inhuman competition, the out- 
growth of industrial oppression and wage 
slavery. 

Opposition to the League of Nations and 
to the Labor Bureau constitutes not only 
reflection upon the intelligence of the 
millions of men who crossed the Atlantic 
to break down the onslaught of militarism 
against the free peoples of the world, but 
it is likewise a reflection upon the intelligence 
of the working men and women of this and 
every other country and indicates the real 
feeling of antagonism of those critics against 
the progress of human liberty. 

There is no logic in the opposition to the 
peace treaty or to the League of Nations. 
It is born in political antagonism and sel- 
fishness. There need be no compromise 
upon the part of those who have partici- 
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pated in the construction of these instru- 
ments. It is the best that has been con- 
ceived; it is the most perfect that has been 
offered to the peoples of the world. It is 
as nearly perfect as it is possible to ex- 
pect in the light of the past and of our under- 
standing in this our day. ” 





Personal Liberty Set Back 


By Eprror 
International Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink 
Workers of North America Journal 





HIS organization is taking this op- 

portunity to express to organized 

labor, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, its appreciation in 
the struggle for existence. 


The fight for the extermination of our 
international organization, waged by the 
combined forces of the Anti-Saloon League, 
the Methodist Church, and supported by 
the big money interest and employers of 
America will be dealt with by the future 
historian of the struggle of manhood in 
its advance march to freedom as one of the 
amusing side-lights in which part of the 
workers helped their exploiters to deprive 
them of the things which make life, at 
least in part, a little more endurable to the 
men and women who produce all. 


We have no fault to find with the total 
abstainer; in fact, we are strong advo- 
cates of temperance in all things, but we 
do find fault with any one who comes with 
a mandate of “Thou shalt not.” 

The workers of America are for freedom 
and democracy to the fullest extent of 
what these grand and noble words mean, 
but fail to see how prohibition can be in 
harmony with our liberties and our demo- 
cratic institutions. We consider prohibi- 
tion to be tyranny, pure and simple, and 
entirely out of place in a so-called free 
country. 

We could never understand the claim 
made by some employers, that prohibition 
would improve the efficiency of the workers, 
for it is proven beyond any doubt that the 
American workers are more productive 
than the workers in Europe. The American 
workers can take it up with the workers of 
any country when it comes down to the 
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question of sobriety, efficiency, patriotism, 
and loyalty to their country. This has been 
proven time and again, especially so in the 
late war, when the workers of this country 
loyally stood by their government. We 
worked and fought for freedom and democ- 
racy, and what we worked and fought for 


‘in war, we also want in peacetime. 


We workers, who do all the hard labor, 
who create all the wealth, also want to enjoy 
living to a certain extent. A glass of beer 
or wine is part of this enjoyment we want, 
and in fact many times a needed and most 
welcome stimulant after a hard day’s work. 


Prohibition hits the workers hardest; they 
cannot lay in supplies of this beverage for 
years to come like the rich can do and have 
been doing of late. 

Claiming that an injustice has been done 
to the workers by establishing nation-wide 
prohibition, that prohibition is mainly 
directed against the working class; also 
knowing that prohibition does not prohibit 
and is conflicting with our free institutions, 
and curtailing our rights, therefore, all 
organized labor incorporated in the American 
Federation of Labor in its last convention, 
by resolution, emphatically protested against 
prohibition. Sound arguments from the 
viewpoint of organized labor against pro- 
hibition made by President Samuel Gompers 
and other noted labor leaders, unquestion- 
ably opened the eyes of many, many 
workers as to the danger of prohibition. 
It is to be hoped that within the very near 
future all workers will see the thing in the 
right light, and see through the whole pro- 
hibition humbug. 

Soon we will again celebrate our most wel- 
come holiday, “Labor Day,” but without 
the good old lager we so enjoyed on former 
Labor Days. Let us hope and work to 
bring back the beverage we need as a stimu- 
lant, as a nourishment, and especially for 
enjoyment on Labor Day and like occasions. 
With that hope let us celebrate this year’s 
Labor Day with thanks in our hearts for 
all that has been accomplished and gained 
by organized labor in the past, and look for- 
ward for brighter, future days for the or- 
ganized workers, in fact for the entire work- 
ing class. Three cheers for the American 
Federation of Labor and a tiger for the labor 
movement of the whole world! 














Collective Bargaining Barrier 
Against Exploitation 


By Joszrn N. Weser 
President, The American Federation of Musicians 





HE American Federation of Musicians, 
which is composed of professional 
musicians throughout the United 

States and Canada, has since its affiliation 
with the American Federation of Labor ex- 
perienced a modicum of success which, be- 
fore the musicians became organized, was 
held to be impossible, not only by the em- 
ployers but by many members of the pro- 
fession of music itself. 


Before the musicians became affiliated 
with organized labor the employer encour- 
aged them in their attitude that as artists 
they had nothing in common with Labor, 
and Labor itself in many instances was dis- 
posed to hold to the same opinion. As a 
result the musicians remained suitable ob- 
jects for exploitation not only for the em- 
ployers, but also for such members of their 
own profession who, as leaders of bands and 
orchestras, controlled many employment 
opportunities. A decent wage was seldom 
paid, save in such exceptional cases wherein 
the services of especially trained musicians 
were necessary. Often payment for services 
was never made. Leaders as well as em- 
ployers continually took advantage of the 
helpless position of the musicians to safe- 
guard their interests. 

Before the organizing of the American 
Federation of Musicians local unions of 
musicians existed here and there, the oldest 
dating back to 1861, but at the most only 
few of them and then only through their 
affiliation with local organized labor were 
successful. The success of the remainder 
remained sporadic. Most of these local 
unions were not maintained on trade union 
principles as factionalism and the influence 
of powerful members who controlled em- 
ployment opportunities negated all such 
efforts. 

The American Federation of Musicians 
was preceded by another national organiza- 
tion of musicians which held aloof from 
affiliating with the American Federation of 
Labor, and as a result eventually became 
defunct as a dismal failure. Ever since its 
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affiliation with the general labor movement 
(23 years ago) the American Federation of 
Musicians has continued to gain in influ- 
ence, duly reflected in the bettering of the 
conditions of the professional musician, 
which became marked. Steady progress 
was made until the advent of the war when 
by reason of thousands of musicians either 
volunteering or being called into the serv- 
ice of our country many of the smaller 
unions became well nigh disorganized. How- 
ever, the remaining members having long 
since recognized the truism that only through 
collective efforts their interests could be 
protected and the receding of their standard 
of life to a lower level could be avoided, with 
very few exceptions maintained their unions 
intact, and, as a result, as soon as the mem- 
bers who were enlisted returned, these unions 
continued as heretofore to be of valuable 
assistance in the maintaining and furthering 
of a perfectly organized American Federa- 
tion of Musicians. 


During the war the American Federation 
of Musicians continued to insist upon a de- 
cent standard of living for its members and 
in spite of the condition of unemployment 
existing in many local jurisdictions lost none 
of its influence and standing. Since the recon- 
struction period began the membership has 
become largely augmented as the non-union 
element more and more realizes that in 
unionism and in the medium of collective 
bargaining the only barrier exists between 
themselves and want or exploitation. 

The attitude of the employer and the 
public at large toward the musicians has 
undergone a radical change. Musicians are 
now recognized as wage workers who earn 
their livelihood under the same conditions 
as other wage workers. This is primarily 
due to the declaration of the musicians that 
they consider themselves wage workers, and 
will bargain for the conditions which are to 
govern their employment as such. They 
emphasize the fact that although music is 
an art the disciples thereof are, in so far as 
gaining their livelihood is concerned, in the 
self-same position as other wage workers, 
that they have common interests with them, 
and that their recognition of this truism 
has become a fixedjand unalterable. prin- 
ciple with them. 
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Teachers and Organized Labor 


; By Cuarves B. STittMan 
President, American Federation of Teachers 





RGANIZED labor has been the most 
aggressive supporter of the public 
schools since their establishment. 

The teachers aie at last realizing that as 
workers thei: place is with the other workers 
of the country, and that it is their duty to 
the schools to align themselves with the 
labor movemert, the most powerful and 
progressive democratic force in our national 
life, and the force most vitally and intelli- 
gently interested in public education. Dur- 
ing the past year the American Federation 
of Teachers has grown rapidly in numbers 
and influence and has successfully entered 
new fields. Within that short period it has 
increased five-fold both in total membership 
and in number of locals, its roster now in- 
cluding over one hundred organizations, 
representing every section of the country, 
and all classes of public school teachers. 
Ten of those locals consist of members of 
the faculties of leading universities and 
normal schools. A parallel development 
in a kindred field is the recent affiliation 
with the National Federation of Federal 
Employes of 1,200 of the leading scientists 
of the country in the various scientific 
bureaus at Washington. 

It is significant of the wholesome breaking 
down of the traditional prejudices of the so- 
called professioaal groups that in the over- 
whelming majority of cases boards of edu- 
cation and superintendents of schools wel- 
come the new possibilities for closer contact 
and cooperation with the community opened 
up by the affiliation of the teachers with the 
American Federation of ‘Teachers. But 
there are, of course, several instances of 
controversies resulting from the inability 
of some school authorities to adjust them- 
selves promptly to an attitude of self- 
respect aad a unity of action on the patt of 
the teachers, so startling in its contrast with 
their traditional meekness and helplessness. 

Theie is the example of Murphysboro, 
Ill., where the school board for years with- 
held 10 per cent of every teacher’s salary 
each month until the end of the year. This 
year, through their organization and affilia- 
tions, the Murphysboro teachers were able 
to demonstrate the’ value of collective bar- 
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gaining. When the teachers received their 
usual individual contracts to sign, they de- 
posited them with the secretary of their 
local, and submitted substitute contracts to 
the board providing for a longer school year, 
an increase in salary, and the elimination of 
the vicious 10 pe: cent “‘hold-back.” After 
negotiations the board signed the contracts 
prepared by the organized teachers. 

There is the case still pending in Peoria, 
Ill., where a committee of the school board, 
reseating pointed criticism of itself by mere 
teachers, and an appeal over its head to the 
public, dropped the chairman of the organ- 
ized teachers’ salary committee which has 
conducted a vigorous and successful cam- 
paign for a $250 salary increase, though 
with the statement that the board favors 
unions, and that union activity did not in- 
fluence its action. In Memphis action by 
the Central Trades Assembly secured pay- 
ment of back salary that had long been 
promised the teachers. In St. Paul, where 
a year ago there was considerable friction, 
there is now effective cooperation between - 
the teachers’ unions and the central labor 
body and the school authorities. With the 
active assistance of organized labor the 
charter limitation on expenditures for school 
purposes was recently removed. In Wash- 
ington, our capital city, the organized 
teachers have been able to secure substan- 
tial increases for all teachers, and more than 
100 per cent increase in the minimum sal- 
ary of grade teachers, in addition to such 
administration reforms as reduction in size 
and number of classes and improvements in 
the methods of rating teachers. 

Similar achievements could be cited for 
the locals of the American Federation of 
Teachers in all sections of the country, if 
space permitted. In brief, they have se- 
cured material increases in teachers’ sal- 
aries, important reforms in school adminis- 
tration, the election of progressive boards 
of education, and the enactment of such 
legislation as provisions for continuation 
schools, for free text-books, for increases in 
school revenues, and for tenure of position. 
And everywhere the teacheis have found 
their staunchest ally in organized labor, 
that great, articulate body of parents who 
are determined that sufficient school reve- 
nues shall be found to give the children an 
educational square deal. 

That determination is shown not only 
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locally, but nationally by the support given 
by the American Federation of Labor to the 
Smith-Towner bill revised which now, 
owing to the amendments to the original 
Smith bill made at the request of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the American 
Federation of Teachers, provides federal 
aid in increasing teachers’ salaries, and abso- 
lutely safeguards state and local autonomy 
in school administration. 

But while substantial increases in salaries 
is the most immediately urgent need for the 
schools and the teaching calling, it is only 
one. In order to prepare for democracy 
our schools must be democratized. At 
present they are organized along the lines 
of a hierarchy, the teacher too often 
feels herself a mere cog in a machine. 
Through giving the teacher a democratic 
voice in the conduct of the schools, the value 
of the initiative and experience gained in the 
teachers’ daily contact with the pupils in 
the class-room must be saved for the schools 
and the community. Misgoverned American 
cities constitute one of the chief indictments 
of our public schools. The teachers have 
failed to prepare more effectively for citizen- 
ship in a democracy, not only because of 
their meager contact with democracy in the 
school administration, but because in the 
past they have prided themselves on their 
seclusion, on their aloofness from the reali- 
ties of community life. They could not 
prepare pupils for a life of which they were 
themselves ignorant. The union teachers 
are working as energetically and with as 
cordial support from organized labor, for 
these more intangible ends as for salary 
increases. 

The teachers feel that they have little 
to offer in return for Labor’s great services 
to themselves and their calling, which is 
so essential to public welfare. But their 
chief return, the return that organized labor 
most desires and cooperates most earnestly 
in secuiing is the increased efficiency of our 
public schools in preparing the children of 
all the people for intelligent participation 
in the political, economic and social life of 
the community. 

Reactionary interests are eadeavoring to 
gain control of our schools, knowing that is 
the most certain method of insuring con- 
trol of the America of tomorrow. The 
teachers and organized labor are awakening 
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to the danger. Our future citizens, during 
the impressionable years of their school life, 
must be educated to do theit own thinking, 
to question sweeping statements unsup- 
ported by trustworthy evidence, to base 
their actions on facts and their own con- 
clusions, rather than on prejudice. And this 
essential preparation for self-government 
can be given only by teachers who them- 
selves have a living consciousness of the 
obligations and piivileges of American 
citizenship, who live and work in an atmos- 
phere of freedom and self-respect, and who 
are in close touch with the economic and 
civic life for which they are supposed to be 
preparing their pupils. Through organiza- 
tion and affiliation with the labor movement 
teachers are moving forward toward that 
high goal. 





-Rapid Strides of the Men of the 
Anvil, Hammer and Forge 


By J. W. Kuiwe 
General President, International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers 








world must change from a war to a peace 

basis and everybody seems to be in a 
sort of scramble and mixup, the reconstruc- 
tion period finds this country in a knotty 
problem. 

The ending of the war left us in perhaps 
the greatest transition ever known, indus- 
trially and commercially. We are attempt- 
ing to settle from an abnormal condition to 
one that is wholly normal. Labor right now 
is the center of attraction, and Labor is the 
wheel of activity; therefore it has decided 
to have a voice in the reconstruction work. 
A more convincing statement or proof of 
the strength of organized labor was never 
realized by our foes or enemies until the 
observance of Labor Day, when the monster 
bodies of the daily toilers, representatives 
of brain and brawn, the thinkers who stand 
back of the anvil, the hammer, at the forge 
and in other departments, demonstrated by 
means of pleasure and outbursts of joy 
that they are bound together in a movement 
that means uplifting for humanity, and 
spreading a constructive program that will 
bring still greater advancement. 

During the past year or two, the Inter- 
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national Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop 
Forgers and Helpers made rapid strides, 
not wholly due, so to speak, to the world- 
wide war that opened the avenue and per- 
mitted workers to become free men, but by 
reason of the fact that organized labor and 
the American Federation of Labor are re- 
sponsible for the workmen receiving in- 
creases in pay, better working conditions, 
enactment of national as well as state laws 
to benefit the interest of the worker, and 
such other advancement that the worker as 
an individual could never have accomplished. 

The war developed within our ranks a 
tremendous need for drop forgers, to say 
nothing of the heavy forging that also de- 
manded that class of mechanics. There are 
thousands upon thousands of drop forgers 
employed in many of the large cities. 
We now hear that the war time wages in 
the unorganized shops no longer prevail. 
Our organization is rapidly filling with that 
type of mechanic, for it is plainly indicated 
that without the forge shop being protected 
by organized labor the worker will quickly 
be forced to become a part of what is com- 
monly called the machine man, because he 
is speeded to meet the maximum speed of 
these modern improvements, and his pay 
will be reduced to a starvation figure. It 
is plainly seen that the latest type of im- 
proved hammers is to speed the production 
and the firms expects to work out a minimum 
cost or a low rate of wage, and the worker 
becomes the sufferer. This International 
Brotherhood stands ready at any time to 
fight for its membership in eliminating the 
speeding process and the piece-work system, 
or such other methods the employer may 
install for the purpose of satisfying the greed 
of the corporationist, which we plainly know 
that no man can endure under such com- 
pulsory methods. It will destroy the physi- 
cal energy, and in time is bound to reduce 
the maximum efficiency as well as the pro- 
duction. 

We are organizing the drop forgers 
throughout the United States and Canada 
but this is not a new departure. In fact, 
we have been working on the drop forge 
trade for a number of years, and it is gratify- 
ing to know that at the outbreak of the war 
we had in this organization large numbers of 
this class of workers. But the work of 
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izing those outside the fold now is to 
be made a specific task. Recently there was 
amalgamated with this organization the 
independent drop forgers, located princi- 
pally in the east, and their large membership 
becomes a part of our International Brother- 
hood, or the parent organization. At the 
present time much attention is being given 
to this part of the trade and we find our 
membership roll increasing rapidly with the 
drop forgers, heavy forgers, chainmakers, 
anglesmiths, axlemakers, and all others 
coming within the jurisdictiou of this craft. 
I find encouraging results coming from this 
added membership, due to the untiring and 
persistent work by our international vice- 
presidents, organizers and business agents. 

The wage rate now being paid to the drop 
forgers and heavy forgers is better than ever 
known before, but still is too low for the work 
performed. However, the drop forgers in 
many localities receive 90 cents per hour. 
The heavy forgers are getting $1.48 per hour. 
It might be well to state here that our heavy 
forgers are receiving this rate in many con- 
tract shops, which are not government shops. 
Therefore it can not be pointed out that the 
government controls this work, but in the 
shipyards, navy yards, naval stations, and 
arsenals, the government pays the same 
rate of $1.48 per hour to the heavy forgers. 
On the Isthmus of Panama, in the Canal 
Zone, Balboa, Cristobal, our heavy forgers 
are receiving $1.85 per hour, the black- 
smiths who work on heavy fires in the gov- 
ernment yards and in the private contract 
shops receive 96 cents per hour, and 
the ordinary blacksmith is getting 80 cents 
per hour. The furnace men at the heavy 
forge receive 76 cents per hour, the helpers 
on heavy fires, 64 cents, and the black- 
smiths’ helpers, 54 to 56 cents per hour, 
and this wage prevails on the Atlantic and 
Pacific Coasts, Great Lakes, the Gulf, and 
Canada. It is with pride that we point to 
this result, demonstrating the strength of 
the International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers. 

There are yet many adjustments to be 
made in the wage rate of our workers. If 
poverty is not good enough for the employer, 
certainly it is not good enough for the em- 
ploye, and we stand for the principle of a fair 
wage for a fair day’s work. 
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Commendable Progress Made 
by Switchmen 


By S. E. Heser.inc 
President, Switchmen’s Union of North America 





HE Switchmen’s Union of North Amer- 
ica is constantly striving to perform 
its full part of obligation in the fed- 

erated labor movement. 

Its membership is inherently imbued with 
the purport and value of organized efforts 
when striving to obtain fair recognition for 
those coming within the purview of its 
cooperative program. 

Because of such awakening and the edu- 
cational advantages derived therefrom, it is 
able to report commendable progress, and 
I am pleased to state is enjoying the most 
progressive and expansive era during its 
existence. 

Its adherents realize it represents a policy 
of equitable method through which to attain 
and perpetuate the improved standards it 
must win and maintain for them. 

Notwithstanding its full cooperative part 
of loyalty to the government during the war, 
now in its concluding phases, I am able to 
report a progress record of 50 new lodges to 
its credit since January 1, 1918, and the out- 
look bright for even greater expansion 
within the next two years. 

Because of the conviction of its members 
of the worthiness of their cause they are 
determined to exert honorable effort to over- 
come all contending obstacles that intervene 
to mar progress for those rightly aligned in 
the union labor movement. 

It is gladly endeavoring to cooperate 
faithfully and fairly with all those coming 
under the jurisdiction of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, as well as others whose 
basic principles entitle them to representa- 
tion in that great American labor movement. 

I am much pleased to know that practi- 
cally every organization affiliated in this 
great aggregation of united effort to obtain 
a higher standard of life for all those who 
produce and distribute all things useful, is 
able to report very substantial attainments 
during the last twelve month period, and as 
I have every reason to believe they will re- 
port during the remainder of the reconstruc- 
tion period. 

And now that the war is in its peace con- 
cluding stages, I am optimistic in the faith 
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that union labor the world over will no 
longer allow racial or national differences to 
keep divided those whose creditable aims 
are to make every country a fair haven of 
security, and where a full part recognition 
of equity will be the reward of all those who 
are willing to and assume their full part of 
life’s duties. 





Organization Gives Strength 


By Ernest H. Gregnwoop 
National Federation of Federal Employes 





N SEPTEMBER 17, 1917, delegates 
QO from various local unions of federal 

employes throughout the country 
met together in the Executive Council 
chamber of the American Federation of 
Labor for the purpose of organizing into a 
single national body affiliated with the 
Federation. 

At that time there were 66 local unions in 
various cities of the United States with little 
in common other than the fact that their 
membership coasisted of employes of the 
federal government, and the desire to do 
something to better their conditions of 
employment. To the great majority of 
government employes there seemed to be 
no logical reason for either local or national 
organizatioo other than one which was 
purely social. 

True, there had been no change in the 
basic scale of the salaries or wages paid by 
the government since 1854, but salaries and 
wages are fixed by congressional act, while 
department heads and bureau chiefs are 
forbidden by the statutes to make any in- 
crease in compensation other than that pro- 
vided by law, no matter how meritorious 
the individual effort may be. Inu the same 
way working hours, annual leave, sick leave, 
and absence without pay are either fixed 
by act of Congress or by departmental rul- 
ings and regulations interpreting those acts, 
and the department head is not permitted 
the use of any discretion in creating condi- 
tions which contraveve the statutes. 

It would seem, therefore, that the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining could not be 
applied to the relations of the federal em- 
ploye with his or her employer—the federal 
government. Furthermore, the American 
Federation of Labor has always frowned on 
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strikes among federal, state or municipal 
employes for the purpose of adjusting real 
or alleged grievances, and labor leaders have 
been unanimous in their opposition to this 
method of obtaining increased compensa- 
tion or better working conditions. 

The convention of 1917 adopted a con- 
stitution which stated in its preamble: 


“*With a view to the betterment of the federal 
service in general, and for the promotion of the 
common welfare of government employes through 
cooperation and organization, we, a national federa- 
tion formed of such employes, adopt this constitu- 
tion.” 

In article 2 the objects and methods of 
the national organization are set forth as 
follows: 

“The objects of this federation shall be to ad- 
vance the social and economic welfare and education 
of the employes of the United States, and to aid in 
the perfection of systems that will make for greater 
efficiency in the various services of the United 
States. Also the methods for attaining these ob- 
jects shall be by petition to Congress; by creating 
and fostering public sentiment favorable to pro- 
posed reforms; by cooperation with government 
officials and employes; by legislation and other 
lawful means; provided, that under no circum- 
stances shall this Federation engage in, or support, 
strikes against the United States Government.” 


So far, so good. The aims and objects 
sound inspiring; the methods as conserva- 
tive as the most stiff-necked reactionary in 
Congress could wish. On first reading it 
sounds like a campaign speech in which 
nothing but the obvious is stated in the 
most soothing of phrases. Congress, too 
often fearful of any organized attack on the 
pockets of the nation which does not di- 
rectly benefit the constituency of some 
member, or members, could hardly see in 
those innocuous statements any prospect of 
a. successful campaign against a system 
which has made nonentities of so many 
splendid men and women, and which has 
made government service the graveyard of 
many fine aspirations and high hopes. The 
strike, the one effective cure-all in the settle- 
ment of disputes between employers and 
employes in private enterprises, was elimi- 
nated. Application for increases in the 
basic scale of wages could still be received 
with proper ceremony and _ effectively 
pigeon-holed. The Appropriation Com- 
mittee could still concentrate on the trans- 
portation possibilities of Rock Creek if 
made navigable, or the need of Jims Corners 
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for a $40,000 post office to take care of an 
annual revenue of $327.50 without being 
distressed by annoying comparisons be- 
tween the cost of sustaining a family of 
five and an income of $1,200 a year. There 
could be no clamoring at the gates of the 
Capitol by the employes of the government, 
each one bearing an effective weapon labeled 
“Strike.” The constitution of the National 
Federation of Federal Employes apparently 
offered nothing to disturb the intellectual 
efforts of some 550 statesmen. 

But the federation, not yet out of its 
swaddling clothes, has accomplished two 
great things. In the first year of its ex- 
istence, it secured a horizontal increase in 
salaries of $10 a month, or $120 a year, 
which in its second year it succeeded in in-- 
creasing to $240 a year for all government 
employes receiving a salary of $2,500 a year, 
or less. ‘To do this, it had to beat the Ap- 
propriation Committee on the floor of the 
House—the only time such an effort was 
successful during that session. Second, it 
succeeded in crystallizing the sentiment for 
reclassification of salaries, resulting in the 
creation of the Joint Commission on Re- 
classification of Salaries, which unfortu- 
nately is limited in its operations to the 
executive departments, and other govern- 
mental establishments within the District 
of Columbia, and to the municipal govern- 
ment of the District. There seems to be 
every reason to believe, however, that the 
scheme of reclassification finally adopted by 
the commission, if found satisfactory, will 
be extended to embrace the entire govern- 
ment civil service. 

By organization, the employes of the United 
States have been able to impress their demands 
on the representatives of their employer—the 
people—with the same effectiveness that the 
organised employes of a private enterprise 
impress their grievances and demands on the 
officers and directors of the employing cor- 
poration. 

Just about a year ago some one said: 
“Public opinion has come to be recognized 
as a vital part of national defense, and as a 
mighty force in national attacks. The real 
strength of the firing lines is not in the 
trenches, but in the morale of the civilian 
population from which the fighting force 
is drawn.”” Among the methods for attain- 
ing the objects of the National Federation 
of Federal Employes is the one “by creating 
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and fostering public sentiment favorable to 
proposed reforms.” 

“Public opinion” and “public sentiment”’ 
are simply phrases for “public conscience.” 
By organization into a national body affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor 
the federal employes have been able through 
the millions of workers who are members of 
the Federation to appeal directly to the 
public conscience and Congress, which always 
respects the public conscience, has responded 
to the demands, recognized and applied the 
principle of collective bargaining in the re- 
lationship of the United States as employer 
to its employes. The public has been given 
a new conception of the federal employe 
and his or her relation to the federal govern- 
ment and has come to realize that they have 
the same right to present their demands 
and bargain collectively with their employer 
as the employes of the private corporation— 
and the public has demanded that its rep- 
resentatives in the business of the govern- 
ment act when the employes make out a 
prima facie case. 

By organization the federal employes 
have been able to agree on their grievances; 
on the best remedies; on the proper changes 
necessary to apply these remedies, and on 
the best methods of accomplishing these 
changes. 

President Wilson, speaking of the right 
of workingmen to orgarize, has said: “It is 
organization that makes capital strong.” 
It has been organization which has given 
the federal employe strength and which will 
continue to give him strength to accomplish 
the additional reforms which are at this 
time a part of the program of the officers 
and governing committee of the national 
federation. 





Growth of Unionism in the Postal 
Service 


By Gutsert E. Hyatr 
President, National Federation of Postal Employes 











HE National Federation of Postal Em- 
ployes, the union of the post office 
clerks, has secured comcessions con- 
cerning working conditio1 s and a temporary 
increase in salary classification to replace 
one over a decade in duration. This in- 
crease has been found, furthermore, so ob- 
viously inadequate as to make the granting 
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of materially higher standards necessary. 
That any gains whatever were secured is a 
most notable victory in view of the notori- 
ously reactionary policy of the department 
under the present postmaster-general. Every 
attempt to remedy conditions has been met 
by opposition and the antiquated methods 
of treating the labor problem have been 
accentuated. This opposition has risen to 
such heights as to produce a statement, 
concerning the wage increase spoken of, that 
the employes were already’ getting three 
times the stipend of the soldier. “This ex- 
ceedingly novel comparison is’ characteristic 
of the entire attitude assumed. 

In the face of this situation, the National 
Federation of Postal Employes has been 
able to make a campaign, through’ the public 
press, the agencies of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the activities of ‘its own 
locals and officers that has produced a senti- 
ment of understanding and consequent 
sympathy with the conditioas of the service 
never enjoyed before. The old delusion, 
one of the hardest obstacles the union has 
had to meet, that any. government job is 
a sinecure, has been thoroughly exploded. 
It is now generally known that the occupa- 
tion of the post office clerk is one of arduous 
requirements, necessitating long, specialized 
training. The injustice of this exploitation 
has become to be realized. ‘So much is this 
true that it would appear that the Post Office 
Department, the largest employing agency 
of the government, must. prove itself ‘at 
least as humane and progressive an employer 
as the average private institution if it is 
again to be able to recruit its force with the 
number and the type of applicants formerly 
secured and which are necessary to its 
proper functioning. The difficulty in keep- 
ing even a skeleton force and in renderirig 
even a hampered service, in many places 
proves that this is the case. The postal 
worker is seeking to apply to his industry 
the same standards of employment now 
generally accepted in all other industries. 
He seeks a real eight-hour day and realizes 
that this can only be secured by the estab- 
lishment of a punitive rate on overtime. 
The very crying grievance of night work 
must be compensated for by a differentia 
in either time or money. The hardship of 
Sunday and holiday work must be similarly 
reduced or suitably rewarded. The agen- 
cies, if any can be said now to exist, for the 
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redress of grievances, must be taken from 
the hands of an autocratic control demon- 
strated to be unable to administer them with 
justice, and placed in some less prejudiced 
instrument in which the employes will have 
their day in court. ‘The necessity for a more 
flexible method of adjusting wage standards 
is becoming of more and more urgency, in 
view of the rapidly changing conditions of 
the present. ‘Toward these ends, consider- 
ing the circumstances, it is felt that marked 
progress has been made and that the basis 
of advancement has been laid to a very 
hopeful degree. 

An obvious correlative of the backward 
labor policy spoken of is that of opposition 
to any organization for the betterment of 
service conditions. This has gone so far 
as to characterize the hampered efforts of 
the employes as being menaces to public 
welfare and to offer as a suggestion for their 
suppression, the repeal of legislation grant- 
ing them the right of appeal to their only 
source of relief, Congress. That this right 
of petition is one secured to other citizens 
by an amendment to the Constitution is an 
illuminating comment on the attitude to- 
ward the people of the service. This is 
especially true as coming at a time when the 
government labor policy and the sentiment 
of all enlightened employers has turned to a 
recognition of the right of the worker to a 
voice in his conditions. In the face of such 
opposition a thorough unionization of 
the service taken place. A most 
gratifying unity appeared between the 
Federation of Postal Employes and the 
more recently unionized organizations, the 
National Association of Letter Carriers 
and the Railway Mail Association. The 
legislative agents of these bodies have 
pursued a systematic cooperation with the 
agent of the post office clerks’ union, 
Thomas F. Flaherty. This same very 
promising growth of real organization spirit 
has appeared in connection with the Na- 
tional Federation of Federal Employes, the 
union of the departmental employes and 
the other branches of the civil service. 

The elimination of the most insidious form 
of weakening influence that a trade union can 
meet, that of a dual organization, has also 
occurred. Entrenched in the favor of the 
department to such an extent as to have its 
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legislative representative promoted to a 
highly preferred position in contradiction of 
the postmaster-general’s own orders govern- 
ing leaves of absence, etc., and pursuing a 
policy of subserviency, this rival body has 
been practically discontinued. Thus ends 
a fight over ten years in duration for the 
now conceded principle of affiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor. 

The exteat of the growth of unionism is 
shown by the trebling of membership and the 
organization of over three hundred unions in 
this not numerous craft. In addition, a spirit 
of militancy has appeared aad a much aug- 
mented knowledge of the powers of collective 
activity. This is of the greatest gratifica- 
tion aside from the material hopes it holds 
out to the members of this union as it was 
the pioneer to advocate the principle 
that the civil service worker must make 
common cause with his fellow worker and 
that his problems are the same and must 
be met by the same remedy—an effective 
organization. 

During the period just past a very marked 
increase took place in the number of 
union members of all classes of civil service 
workers, whether of federal, state or munici- 
pal alignment. Not only is this true as to 
the classes mentioned, but it is also very 
apparent in relation to professions formerly 
supposed to be impenetrable by the union 
idea. 

The time is in sight when the civil service 
will be as thoroughly organized as the other 
industries. An indication of this is the 
estimation of the percentage of union mem- 
bers in the city of Washington, where al- 
most the only industries are those manned 
from civil service channels, of one in every 
five of the entire population. Whatever 
the influence may have been of the trying 
situation on the worker on a fixed salary, 
and it has been keen, the fact still remains 
that he has enjoyed an awakening which 
bespeaks a more rapid progress and a much 
more widened viewpoint and usefulness in 
the common struggle of the organized move- 
meat for a better day. 

Being, as has been said, the pioneer civil 
service union, the National Federation of 
Postal Employes feels that it has especial 
reason for pride in the course events have 
taken. 
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Achievements and Policies of 
Organized Coopers 


By Anprew C. HucuEs 
General President, Coopers’ International Union 








VERY national and international union 


that is worth anything has some plan 


of its own to progress, to succeed, to 
live. In five years it expects to be at some 
strategic point in the road; in ten, to have 
reached it and to march on with expecta- 
tions accomplished, and as time goes on 
and its plan unfolds it leaps on in advance 
of others, accomplishing in one year the goal 
which was expected to be covered in many 
years. What is the secret of such extraor- 
dinary success? The first few thousand 
members present the real problem. In 
other words, it is the plan presented that 
starts forward the procession toward big 
accomplishments. 

Too many unions expect success to come 
because they have been doing business for 
years and have worked hard. Big successes 
are not won that way. A union must do 
something to make itself known and its in- 
fluence felt. It must give its membership 
the kind of training that makes the craft 
stand out—the all-round knowledge of its 
aims and purposes that fits them to direct 
healthy activity. Perseverance should be 
passed on to others of the craft that they, 
too, may be helped to increase their earning 
power. The test of a labor union’s bigness 
is weighed by the size of ‘its vision—the 
clearness of its scope. 

No union is too big, no organized body 
of men is too small to learn that organization 
is the plan that forges ahead and brings results 
in trade union movement. To grow to larger 
proportions makes the start that later brings 
progress. ‘To teach our working population 
the knowledge that their hopes are bound 
up in the labor movement and that it now 
shapes the destiny of the toilers in a wonder- 
ful and permanent structure of world power, 
and brings to them an inkling of the way 
Labor demands, secures and enjoys the fruit 
of well-directed thought, is sure to material- 
ize when plans are well made and decisions 
are brought to a conclusion. 

The world war brought to many crafts a 
new awakening to the importance of undis- 
turbed production. Confiderice and mu- 
tual consideration for the rights of employers 
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and workers during the war brought out — 
the bugaboo of mistrust, of likes and dis- 
likes from the corner of suspicion, and cast 
them ruthlessly aside for the benefit of the 
nation. The result of this understanding, 
this compact, is creditably known the world 
over and need no mention here. The end- 
ing of the world war brings the anxious and 
difficult period of scientific readjustment. 
Work must be provided for the people. The 
purchasing power of the dollar must be 
stabilized. The eost of life’s necessaries 
must be lowered within the reach of all. 
Earnings must be high enough to meet our 
national debt by taxation that will aot cur- 
tail rational luxuries and needed necessaries 
that a happy and contented people nonnally 
demand. The development of the collec- 
tive bargaining agreement must continue to 
expand if industrial peace and closer rela- 
tions are to exist between capital and labor. 

In the cooperage industry the latter 
problem has become acute. Large fuel, 
food and oil barrel manufacturers are un- 
willing to deal collectively with their work- 
ers. They are unwilling to put their em- 
ployes on an equal footiag. They will not 
deal with organized labor, yet they believe 
and practice organization for themselves. 
The result: Why, we keep going and organ- 
ize. In the face of pernicious prohibition 
legislation which completely destroyed beer, 
brandy, wine and whiskey barrel making in 
America and threw out of employment a 
large percentage of our membership, our 
international uuion is now greater in num- 
bers and better paid than in previous years. 
Our determination to organize all branches 
of our trade has brought this condition 
about. The large food and oil barrel manu- 
facturers have been brought to trial before 
the National War Labor Board and in many 
cases before union committees, much against 
their will, which has resulted in a forced 
recognition of our rights to a fair day’s pay— 
one that meets the exigencies of war-time 
prices. 

Our movement toward economic adjust- 
ment is not composed of a citizeaship of 
classes with antagonistic interests. We 
believe, however, that short-sighted em- 
ployers whose apathy toward the American 
labor movement, its teachings and practices, 
are doing as much to create class hatred and 
violence in the minds of men who do not 
know our laws, our customs or our language, 
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as the rabid Bolshevists whose whole desire 
is to tear down our institutions, our form 
of government and all that has been se- 
cured in a peaceful way, that they might sit 
in the seats of the mighty. 

Labor Day and its significance means 
worlds to the American workman today. 


The signing of the armistice found a. 


comprehensive and functioning power at 
work to bring capital and labor together. 
Will the sudden termination of the war be the 
cause of a renewal of old industrial battles? 
If powers can be conferred on boards ap- 
pointed by executive authority or legisla- 
tive act during war times that will stem the 
tide of greed and discontent and bring about 
harmony in industry, why should such 
powers be allowed to pass into oblivion in 
peace times? The scheme was trusted by 
organized labor then, and we believe it 
would be trusted now; will organized capital 
take the same stand? 

There may be some union men who think 
that their leaders or representatives have 
acted too conservatively, and in a manner to 
hinder the progress of the labor movement. 
We believe this to be a mistaken view. By 
adopting and maintaining a policy of reason- 
ableness, Labor makes more friends for it- 
self than it could make in any other way. 
Whatever Labor accomplished in recent 
years was possible because of Labor’s 
success in securing public opinion. Labor 
will not get less but more by following the 
sane and orderly path which it has marked 
out for itself. 





Hodcarriers and Laborers 
" Keeping Pace 
By D. D’ALLESSANDRO 











RIEFLY, during the war this inter- 
national union lost thousands of mem- 
bers on account of lack of work in the 

building line. However, since the armistice 
was signed our members have been coming 
back. . During the past year we chartered 
one hundred and eighteen (118) local unions. 
During the same period, August 1, 1918, to 
August 1, 1919, the wages of our members 
increased from 50 cents to 75 cents per day 
with an eight-hour day. 





Beneficent Accomplishments 
By Gao, A. Gruss 
President, National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association 





to offer the service of its members to 

the government when it was apparent 
that this country would be drawn into the 
great war. When war was declared it 
pledged its support and that it would 
refrain from strikes. 

From May, 1915, wages on ocean steam- 
ships were substantially as follows, except 
that in the latter part of 1916 when the sub- 
marine became a menace to navigation, in- 
dividual agreements were made of 25 to 100 
per cent advance over the card rates. 

The system of classifying vessels adopted 
by the M. E. B. A. is governed by their 
“‘power-tonnage” (P. T.). The same is 
indicated horsepower, as given in the “ List 
of Merchant Vessels of the United States,’’ 
compiled by the Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion, added to the gross tonnage of these 
vessels, according to the same authority. 

Class ““A’’—All ships over 20,000 P. T., 
and all twin-screw ships over 10,000 P. T.: 
Engineer, chief, $225; first assistant, $150; 
second assistant, $140; third assistant, 
$130; licensed junior, $80, and which ranged 
down to Class “G.” All single-screw ships 
below 3,000 P. T., and all twin-screw ships 
below 2,000 P. T.: Engineer, chief, $150; 
first assistant, $110; second assistant, $100; 


Tic. organization was one of the first 


- third assistant, $90. 


All concerned with shipping foresaw that 
wages must be stabilized and made suffi- 
ciently attractive to induce engineers, who 
held shore positions, to return to the sea. 
The M. E. B. A. submitted a wage scale to 
the steamship owners to which they would 
not agree. The United States Shipping 
Board called a national marine conference, 
consisting of all marine interests, April 29 
to May 4, 1918. As the owners would not 
agree with us in the conference, we agreed 
to abide by the decision of the United States 
Shipping Board on wage scales and working 
rules. 


Inasmuch as the cost of living increased, 
and the chief engineers felt that the masters 
of ships were paid excessive rates as com- 
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pared with the chief, negotiations were again 
entered into, and after four weeks of inter- 
mittent. sessions, the following was agreed 
to: 

The masters were raised 10 per cent and 
the chief to receive $25 less than the master. 
The officer’s class with the similar rank of 
assistant engineer. 

This is a raise of 35 per cent for the chief 
engineers over the December, 1918, scale. 

For ocean-going tow boats of the Atlantic 
and gulf coasts, wages for chief engineers 
ranged from $125 up to $175, and assistant 
engineers $90 to $105 were advanced July, 
1918, effective from May 4, 1918, to $190 
and $165, which agreement expires Septem- 
ber 1, 1919. 

A conference will sit during August to 
arrange for higher rates after that date. 4 

On the Pacific coast substantially the 
same imcreases were secured as on the 
Atlantic and gulf coasts. 

On the Great Lakes wage increases during 
the past year averaged about 50 per cent; 
on western rivers, 50 to 100 per cent. 

While many members feel that they should 
receive higher wages, the writer feels that 
on the average we have been fairly dealt 
with. The United States Department of 
Labor, Division of Statistics, reports that 
the cost of living has increased since 1913 
107 per cent, on which ratio the man earning 
$100 per month in 1913 should receive $207 
now, consequently if the cost of living is 
not reduced, further increases in wages will 
be necessary. 

Our membership increased 4,026 in 1918, 
and about 2,000 have been added to date 
this year. 





Dawn of a New Era for Workers in 
The Tobacco Industry 


By A. McAnpreEw, 
President, Tobacco Workers’ International Union 





were organized only in a scattered way; 

a few assemblies were here and there 
in the Knights of Labor. In May, 1893, a 
definite step looking to permanent organiza- 
tion was taken. The President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor succeeded in effect- 
ing a settlement of the strike which took 
place in the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Com- 
pany some five years previous. ‘The whole 
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factory, comprising about two thousand 
people, was organized into seven local unions. 
Following upon that came the organization 
of the Drummond, the Peper, the Butler & 
Brown Tobacco Companies. This increased 
the number of unions to nine in the city of 
St. Louis, in all amounting to a membership 
of three thousand. 

Shortly after organization the want of a 
general council for greater concentration of 
effort was felt. This resulted in the organ- 
ization of the Tobacco Workers’ Conference 
Council which constituted an executive 
body, upon which was thrown the work of 
spreading organization and solidifying all 
organized and unorganized tobacco work- 
ers into a more concrete institution. 

The efforts of the Conference Council 
were a nucleus for the national organization 
of the tobacco workers. This was the end 
sought by the originators of the plan. A 
convention was called for and opened on 
May 19, 1895. The sessions continued for 
six days. The future policy of the organiza- 
tion was outlined and the name of the 
National Tobacco Workers’ Union of Amer- 
ica was adopted. A label was designed and 
adopted which was copyrighted in all states 
which had laws for registration. 

At the convention of the National To- 
bacco Workers’ Union of America, which was 
held in Detroit in 1898, owing to the fact 
that there had been organized and affiliated 
to the national organization, local unions 
of tobacco workers in Canada the name was 
changed to Tobacco Workers’ International 
Union. 

From 1900 to 1919 we have progressed 
slowly. ‘This is due to the formation of the 
American Tobacco Company, a corporation 
antagonistic to labor and particularly to the 
Tobacco Workers’ International Union. 
Some years ago the American Tobacco 
Company was dissolved into four different 
companies, namely, The American Tobacco 
Company, the Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Company, the P. Lorrilard Tobacco Com- 
pany, and the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company. 

This did not change their attitude, how- 
ever, towards organization, as their em- 
ployes were intimidated and even di 
when it became known that they had affili- 
ated themselves with our organization. We 
were, therefore, compelled to confine our 
efforts to the endeavor to establish in the 
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public mind the necessity of patronizing 
products bearing the union label which was 
being used by a number of the smaller fac- 
tories. 

Through our propaganda we have in- 
creased the sales of union labeled tobaccos 
to such an extent that many of these manu- 
facturers sold out their interests at enor- 
mous prices to the larger corporations. They 
retired from the industry and left us to 
continue the fight for union labeled tobaccos. 
For this reason our progress has been slow, 
but this year an epidemic of thought spread 
among the people working for some of these 
corporations which headed towards organ- 
ization, particularly in the southern states. 
Last February the employes of the R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company at Winston- 
Salem wanted organization, starting in that 
month with 120 members. Of course, the 
corporation was opposed to the organiza- 
tion of the tobacco workers, and endeavored 
to prevent it as far as possible. The em- 
ployes went on organizing, as these men and 
women were determined to organize every 
one in the employ of this company with the 
result that on June 30 some twelve thousand 
people became thoroughly organized, and 
made demands on the company for an eight- 
hour day with ten hours’ pay, time and a half 
for overtime. This proposition the com- 
pany rejected, and later submitted a counter- 
proposition which was in turn rejected by 
six local unions. The matter remained ir 
status quo for some time. Matters soon 
became rather serious. The men and women 
decided that should the R. J. Reynolds Co. 
refuse another conference in considering 
their demands, a strike would be inevitable. 
We succeeded in having a conference be- 
tween the company and the committee, 
composed of E. Lewis Evans, R. E. Clod- 
felter and myself, representing the local 
unions. After conferences covering several 
days, we succeeded in reaching an agree- 
ment which gave the employes as members 
of the union the eight-hour day with a 20 
per cent increase and time and half for over- 
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time and double time for Sundays and holi- 
days. 

This was brought about through the ad- 
vice of the President of the United States, 
when he addressed the Buffalo Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, in 
which he contended that when men who are 
on different sides of the fence sit down at a 
table and discuss their problems, the end 
usually is that some amicable understanding 
will ensue. So today a better feeling exists 
between the employes and the R. J. Rey- 
nolds Tobacco Company, and our organiza- 
tion is expanding to no inconsiderable extent. 


Later we started two local unions in Dur- 
ham, N. C., and two in Canada, one in 
Montreal and one in Granby, Quebec. 
Elsewhere the tobacco workers of our coun- 
try are beginning to realize that organiza- 
tion and organization alone can increase 
wages, shorten hours of labor, which means 
a higher standard of living and more time 
for mental improvement of the workers, 
particularly in the South where the large 
corporations have for the past half century 
dominated the industrial and political fields 
to such an extent that the white laborer 
merely existed, and now that their eyes are 
opened they realize that they have slept long 
enough, and they are beginning to assert 
their. independence through organization 
under the banner of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


In the general evolution of progress, if 
every man and woman holding a working 
card could foresee the wonderful power that 
comes into their possession, which is their 
purchasing power , we use that constantly), 
the great labor movement would in a short 
period make tremendous progress. The 
workers themselves would be astonished at 
the power behind it for their own good. 
Therefore, it is the duty of all trade union- 
ists to be consistent in their demands for 
union label products, thereby showing the 
merchants and manufacturers their loyalty 
to the cause of organized labor. 





The wonderful growth of the American Federation of Labor is shown best in the 
figures giving the results of organization work. Between May 1, 1919, and August 12, 
1919, charters were issued for 278 local unions and 49 central bodies. These figures show 
the great strides being made by the organized labor movement and present in tangible 
form the determination of the working people of America to make of democracy a con- 
tinuous life practice in industry, and through that practice to make life better each day 


than it was on the day before. 
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The dominant spirit of the age is no longer religious creed or forms of 
government, but industrial relations of social life. Where 
AES the former are not in touch with these, they cease calling 
LABOR DAY . caigretys “— : 
out our enthusiasm. It is this new spirit which now con- 
trols all thought and action. Because of this new spirit Labor Day this year 
is unusually significant. 

The year just passed marked a greater advancement and a larger 
acceptance of the fundamental principles of the American organized labor 
movement than were experienced in any other year within the memory 
of man. Advancement of the principles of the American labor movement 
means definite progress and improvement for mankind in terms of life and 
humanity. Every step forward gained by Labor brings with it more 
freedom, more leisure and pleasure, more of all those things that give to 
the life of intelligent mankin1 its deeper, fuller and brighter meaning. 
Advancement of these principles means that to the degree that the bodies 
of men and women are set free from over-burden, the spirit of men and 
women is also set free to n ake life more worth living. 

It was the great war that swept aside many of the bulwarks of Bour- 
bonism. In that great crisis the spirit of service that is always in Labor 
was given its great opportunity. How Labor served the cause of human 
freedom in this world’s contest constitutes one of the brightest and most 
important chapters in human history which shall never be forgotten during the 
period of mankind. 

Reflecting upon the past two years, we observe a record of daring 
achievement for the common good. When every nerve was strung to its 
highest tension, Labor in Ainerica not only gave the best of its physical 
power but its contribution of brain and executive skill was one of the most 
inspiring features of the whole national effort. This service was given 
freely, gladly, with a profound devotion, at times in spite of shameful 
obstacles erected by those who could not forego their Bourbon policies even 
in time of national peril. 

This wonderful record of service did much to win for organized labor 
the respect and confidence of the employers and of that indefinite section 
of our citizenship called the public. Many a bitter and unjust prejudice 
died in those months of trial, sacrifice and travail when all eyes were turned 
to the western front and when man kept check on man at home lest some 
enemy creep in by stealth to undo the effect of our common effort and to 
render asunder our common undertaking. 

This is the first after-war Labor Day. Our problems now are scarcely 
of less moment than they were in the days when the nation toiled to turn the 


tide of battle. During that great contest, the industrial machinery of the 
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world was wrenched and dislocated so terrifically that nothing remains as it 
was before. Institutions have undergone fundamental changes. Pro- 
duction has been over-turned from one basis to another, from one form to 
another, from one channel to another. The story is old now. Its full signi- 
ficance, however, has not yet penetrated the hearts and minds of all men. 
The war has ended. We are safe from militarism and political autocracy 
from without, but we have emerged into a world which is drained to the 
utmost of its accustomed and needed supply of essentials of modern life, with 
its machinery of production out of tune to the needs of peace. 

Then, too, the war inspired democracy with a new impulse. Men and 
women came to think of democracy as they had never thought of it before. 
Democracy became the great, flaming religion of mankind. The great 
flaming hate of autocracy that burned white-hot against the institutions 
and practices for which Germany stood before and during the war has been 
turned upon all evils of autocratic nature in our own domestic life. While 
these affairs of domestic life may be of lesser magnitude, the hatred that 
was aroused and the determination which was manifested against auto- 
cratic rule everywhere remains with undiminishing intensity. 

So it is that on this Labor Day, we face grave, complex and perplexing 
problems. Autocracy is still found in our. midst. The rule of arbitrary 
dominance is still existing in our industrial, commercial and financial relations. 
So far as it exists and so long as it remains, it is as hateful as any other kind 
of autocracy in any other place. 

There is today by no means the sweep of autocracy in industry that 
existed before the great war. Much has been gained. Much is yet to be 
gained. Much remains yet to be conquered. The great United States Steel 
Corporation may be cited as an example left to us from an age that has all 
but gone. 

It is the great hope of the organized labor movement on this Labor Day 
that the path of industrial democracy may be marked by none of the blunders 
of extremism. Such democracy as we have yet to attain must be obtained 
through the institutions of the great and intelligent measure of democracy 
that we already enjoy. Any other course would be fatal to all democracy 
and lead us to that unhappy and tragic state of chaos which has brought so 
much of distress and evil to the people of Russia. 

The great republic of the United States, with full allowance for every 
manifestation of evil that is within its borders, is still the best nation on the 
globe. There is no land so free, no land so fair, no land so abundant in 
opportunities for a greater civilization and a grander concept of the ideals 
of human kind. There is no other land which could ever hold for us a 
fraction of the inspiration or command from us a fraction of the sacrifice. 
This is our country—our democracy. It is the determination of the working 
people in this democracy that it must be brought ever and ever nearer per- 
fection, that its democracy must be made ever and ever more pure, that 
human life in this democracy must be brought ever and ever to higher 

reaches, to a finer and fuller freedom and to a nobler plane. That is why 
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evil must be fought while evil remains. That is why the last vestige of 
autocracy must be rooted out from our institutions and our industry. 

The greatest thing in democracy is humanity, and whatsoever 
stands in the way of humanity in its striving for more of life and for a finer 
life has no place here and must be banished. 

That is the thought that is uppermost in the minds of America’s 
workers on this great American Labor Day. So wonderful has been the 
progress that its total is one which can be contemplated only in happy 
amazement. But the road ahead presses for attention. This is not the 
end. A great war fought to glorious victory for a magnificent ideal has left 
us fired by the spirit of idealism—idealism that marks for its achievement 
only that which it is possible to achieve. Through the machinery of demoe- 
racy more democracy must be secured. 

While priests are praying for us and politicians orating for us, trade 
unionism is silently building its outposts and pushing its videttes further 
and further beyond the old lines. 

And so, on this great Labor Day, the workers in America mark a new 
onward step and set their eyes to another advance in the future. In this 
work for a better and brighter tomorrow and tomorrow’s tomorrow, it 
welcomes the cooperation of all helpful agencies but will under no circum- 
stances brook any interference whatever either from those within or without 
who espouse the distorted vision of Bolshevism or who cling to the dead 
language of Bourbonism. 





Incomplete reports from Amsterdam give only a faint conception of what 
has taken place in the International Trade Union Congress. 

vas The full report of this momentous gathering of the world’s 

AMSTERDAM : : : . . 

CONGRESS trade union representatives is awaited with keen and 
deep interest which is commensurate only with the effect 

which the conclusions reached will have upon the future well-being of the 

peoples of all nations. 

While definite information is meager in detail this potent and pertinent 
fact looms forth as the sun at midday in a clear sky, that everything which 
savored of imperialism, militarism or chicanery for the upbuilding or preser- 
vation of those institutions for which Germany convulsed the world was 
defeated and buried in Amsterdam. It is clearly evident that nothing of 
the old German autocratic and militaristic school or character which entered 
that gathering of free men survived to develop again and threaten the peace 
and tranquillity of the peoples of the world. 

What the world has come to know as typical of the former German 
empire and what the world now recognizes as Bolshevism were without 
power or influence in this meeting of the world’s trade union representatives. 
It must be cause for pride as it is for commendation that these hopeful and 
helpful conclusions are due very largely to the loyal and uncompromising 
attitude and determined position manifested by the American workers during 
the war and since the signing of the armistice. 
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That the International Trade Union Congress failed in doing all that 
American wage-earners and its delegates could have wished is not sur- 
prising to those familiar with the retrogressive developments in the various 
national labor movements of Europe. The congress may have fallen short 
in America’s expectation, especially in its actions on the treaty of peace 
and the world labor charter. That this congress came as far as it did in 
approximating American Labor’s position is an indication that perhaps 
the extreme, extravagant and delusive doctrines of certain European leaders 
are losing fast their attraction and favor with the rank and file of Europe’s 
wage-earners. If this be true, then this accomplishment in itself portends 
a development of great interest and momentous import to the future safety 
and well-being of all peoples, and particularly the trade union movements 
of the world. 

Indicating, in brief, the trend of the congress, the following cable dis- 
patch from William English Walling to the American Alliance for Labor 
and Democracy is of great value: 


AMSTERDAM, August 5.—The International Trade Union Congress has just adjourned 
with a brilliant record made by the American delegation. 

The Americans, led by Samuel Gompers, were on the job*every minute. They 
brought about the defeat of the Germans and accomplished entente control. There was 
not a single German victory throughout. 

No Bolshevism was manifested in the congress whatever, except from the representa- 
tives of Dutch and German dual organizations having not over 200,000 in their entire 
membership. 

The resolution on the peace treaty was a harmless one, not opposing the treaty. 
The labor charter resolution while hostile, does not reject the charter as embodied in the 
treaty and probably will not lead to later rejection, though at this point is the sole danger 
growing out of the congress. 

The whole result is a brilliant victory of momentous future import. 


American Labor may well feel a general sense of gratification concerning 
the work of this congress and take a deep pride in the hard work and uncom- 
promising leadership of the American delegation which included Samuel 
Gompers, Daniel J. Tobin and J. J. Hynes. 

The election of William A. Appleton as President of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, on motion of Mr. Gompers, will be a guarantee 
to America’s workers that the international trade union movement will be 
free hereafter from any intrigue that may savor of the old Germany and 
free alike from any of the machinations of that newer brand of deviltry— 
Bolshevism. No man in the European labor movement is more in harmony 
with the ideals and policies of the American labor movement than is Mr. 
Appleton. 

The outlook .for the international trade union movement has been 
brightened, indeed, by the Amsterdam Congress. The workers of the 
world may now unite as never heretofore for the attainment of a day and a 
life of peace and amity, of hope, freedom, justice and prosperity as have 
never been experienced in the history of mankind. 
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Democracy in industry is a very real thing toward which human society is 
advancing. But since that remote day in which some wise 
po ell person learned the gentle art of deception there has never 
been a noticeable lack of devotees. Someone is always 
ready to try a hand at producing “something just as good," or something 
which will pass for the genuine. 

So it is with industrial democracy. The past month brought a 
dozen reports of ‘industrial democracy” in practice. The lesson in decep- 
tion has been handed down from generation to generation. The modern 
practitioner has lost none of the finesse of his forbears, On the contrary, 
there are indications that in many cases he excels, going so far as to deceive 
himself. It is possible that some of the employers who are putting “indus- 
trial democracy” into effect are themselves deceived into the belief that 
their article is genuine. 

This manifestation is, in a way, a sign of the times. Employers who 
realize that the industrial autocrat has had his day strive, from one of two 
motives, to set up something in place of industrial autocracy that will look 
like that for which the new day calls. Employers may do this from a genuine 
desire to better the lot of those working people who operate the plants, or 
they may do it out of a desire to halt progress half way by means of a decoy. 

The superficial movement toward ‘“‘demccracy” as embcdied in the 
various schemes devised by employers is given a fresh impetus by the hcst 
of men and women released from war service in Washingtcn. ‘This host of 
men and women, having had something in an emergency capacity to do with 
production during the war, now step forth as industrial experts ready to 
pour advice into the ears of employers—ready and eager to devise for them 
attractive and beneficent schemes for “mcdel’’ shop “government” ‘of one 
kind or another. Dozens of these “expert” advisers are at largeJin the 
country. Some of them did get a real insight into the problems of industry. 
Some of them may have been little more than filing clerks. Others were 
employed in various capacities, ranging frcm letter writing to inspecticn 
of output. Practically none of them ever labored in their lives, in the strict 
sense of the word, and many of them never had a liking for the laboring 
classes except as producers of wealth in which they are not expected to share. 
Most of them are self-imposed authorities. Scme may have attained scholar- 
ship and perhaps chairs in institutions of learning. Others again may have 
amassed fortunes and find it a peculiarly interestirg and prefitable pastime 
to play with the lives and conditions of the wage-earners. These men have 
yet to learn, however, that the workers are humans like themselves, capable 
of self-expression and self-determinaticn ard that the wage-earners of America 
can not be treated by the yard-stick or moved abcut in a cold, academical, 
statistical and mechanical fashion like so many pawns on a checker board. 

The war is over and everybedy is talking about Labor. Casting about 
for some outlet for their energies, many of these men pick on the “labor 
situation”’ and become labor cr industrial “experts” or “adjusters.” 
Many an employer is being ‘“‘experted’”’ cr ‘‘adjusted” into some new 
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channel by a highly skilled benefactor who served ten months at a desk in 
Washington and is now ready to reshape the world! 

In this ferment it is not surprising that there should be a rapid increase 
in the number of employers who are willing to experiment under the kindly— 
and perhaps costly—tutelage of the mentor from Washington. 

Jenerally these proposals are variations of the “company union’’ idea. 
Sometimes they comprise a ‘shop committee” plan. Then again they may 
embrace the more elaborate and elusive “‘government’’ organized into “house,” 
“senate,"’ ‘cabinet,” etc. In some cases stock ownership is a feature, while 
in others representation on the board of directorate is conceived as the 
panacea for industrial democracy. Sharing in excess profits also seems to be 
a popular plan which has been urged as another method of industrial democ- 
racy. 

The one kindly word that could be said for these schemes is that ‘they 
might prove their own futility to Labor, if they could be tried out without 
destroying the labor movement, and thus lead to something fundamental 
in the way of approach to democracy. But there has been proof enough— 
proof to spare; no more proof is needed to demonstrate that Labor's future 
must be worked out for Labor through its own trade union organiza- 
tions, directed by Labor, without the patronage of employers or so-called 
industrial experts. 

There has yet to appear the first employer or industrial-expert-made 
“industrial democracy” plan which contemplates the existence of trade 
union organization as the expression of the workers’ desires in the plant. 

There is present in every case subtle efforts to delude the workers into 
the belief that they are exercising a voice in industry when as a matter of 
fact the employer holds the veto and deciding power. It is quite apparent 
that the underlying motive in all these schemes is to prevent the workers 
from organizing or joining a trade union or to weaken the trade union where 
it may exist and thereby disable the workers from entering into an effective 
strike to force the employer beyond his veto and deciding power. 

The workers are not satisfied to sell their right of combining and striking 
for any plausible or partial participation in management. The American 
workers distrust the latter because it is in keeping with the old oligarchic 
strategy by which democracy has been defeated in detail. The triumph of 
employers heretofore virtually consisted in granting popular control in 
such small quantities that the control could and has been controlled. 

The question that concerns men who want orderly progress instead of 
revolution is whether business and industry will collaborate with Labor or 
will take an attitude that will drive Labor to wrest from them, by revolu- 
tionary methods, a new order in industry. 

Workers organized in trade unions need not accept without protest 
the arbitrary ruling of an employer. They have the means and the inde- 
pendence and the machinery with which to make effective protest. History 
is written largely by the protests that have been made against the arbitrary 
rulings of those entrenched in authority. When the employers’ decree 
marks the limit of progress, then the hope that burns in the breast of thinking 
men and women will have come upon sad and evil times. 
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Industrial democracy is the great™goal of the future. It is the thing 
to which the eyes of men are turned. It must and will be a real democracy 
of industry. No sham will do. And not all the advice of “experts” will 
serve to inflict upon the working people anything labelled “just as good.” 

Doubtless many of these ‘‘experts” and experimenters are imbued with 
a fine zeal and actuated by the best of motives. Many an honest man has 
bought fakery from many an honest man. To be deceived and harmed 
by a friend, though well intentioned, is as painful and harmful as deliberate 
and intentional wrong-doing by a foe. 

The outstanding feature of it all is that there is a growing consciousness 
of the determination on the part of the workers to put an end to all that 
savors of industrial autocracy. With this object in view, the workers of 
America will continue to agitate, educate and organize into trade unions 
and through their trade unions fight their own battles for industrial freedom, 
industrial justice and industrial democracy. 





War with Mexico is in the minds of those persons who have had war in their 
why interven. Minds for years. These persons have tried by every subtle 
TION—ALSO FOR device known to the most cunning members of the human 
wens? family to involve the United States and Mexico in a con- 
flict at arms. During the Great War the “interventionists’’ agitation was 
subdued but not destroyed. It required only the opportune moment to 
blossom forth again with greater vigor and viciousness. ‘The ink was scarcely 
dry on the armistice before these “‘interventionists” were at it again. Those 
senators who made themselves conspicuous in the past as advocates of inter- 
vention, immediately again took up the cudgels and, as if by magic, there 
came flocking to their support that host of intervention fry which creeps out 
like sand flies when trouble hoists its signal over the southern horizon. Are 
the taking of life and the spilling of human blood never to cease? 

Working people of America know of no reason for a quarrel with Mexico. 
The working people of Mexico declare they know of no cause for a quarrel 
with the United States. 

To be sure, the “interventionists” bring forth lists of Americans who 
have been killed in Mexico and because of this declare solemnly and pro- 
foundly that there should be intervention by our government. Inter- 
vention is what they call it—war is what they mean. Not a war of defense 
but of aggression. Not a war to save life but to grasp property and wealth. 

No inquiry has yet revealed anything of a character of sufficient gravity 
to warrant the people of our country to enter into a bloody and brutal con- 
test with the people of Mexico. It is well that Congress has undertaken to 
make an inquiry. Let us hope that it shall be for the purpose of bringing 
about an amicable settlement. 

On former occasions the labor movements of the United States and 
Mexico were compelled to join forces to check the mad rush of militarists 
and of industrial, commercial and financial pirates. This they stand ready 
to do again. The organized working people of the two nations understand 
each other better than ever heretofore. Moreover they understand better 
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and more fully the forces in their own countries that are inimical to the 
welfare of both countries. They are determined to resist the encroachments 
of such forces and with all their strength and influence to struggle against 
them. 

The world has had altogether too much war to want more war just for 
the fun of it or for the selfish gain of a few. The world has had too much 
war to want more war just to satisfy private grievances or gratify personal 
lust. The world has had too much war to want more war for any reason 
except to sustain and maintain fundamental rights involving the basic 
liberties of peoples when those rights can not be promoted or protected in 
any other way. 

Too plainly does the pudgy figure of greed stalk behind this talk of 
intervention—far too plainly for the rank and file of American life. There 
is wealth untold in Mexico, wealth in oil and minerals and fine timber. ‘This 
greed of the pudgy figure has long been known to the people of Mexico— 
and, in truth, to a lesser degree, through all Latin-America. Just as greed 
has exerted its influence on American public opinion, so have reckless agita- 
tors to the south seized upon it to spread dislike of America, magnifying it 
and giving it a significance far above and beyond its actual importance. 

American Labor has worked hard to dispel the idea from the minds of 
our neighbor American republics that this pudgy figure in our society repre- 
sents true and liberal America. Labor has worked assiduously to create a 
sentiment of fraternity, a spirit of unity of purpose and a conception of 
community of interest. 

The American workers’ answer to these jingoes, these interventionists, 
these stained reputations that crawl up from where slaves toil in bondage, 
is that there is not going to be a war between the United States and Mexico 
for the benefit and gratification of these national and international avaricious 
human parasites. 





For years to come the people of the United States will be surfeited with 
German propaganda. It will come from those newspapers 
which, during the war, traitorously stabbed our soldiers 
in the back. Its object will be political, of course. The 
intention will be to divide the labor movement into partisan camps. 

Now comes a stalwart pacifist—one of those who tried to hamper Presi- 
dent Gompers during his visit to Great Britain, France, Belgium and Italy 
a year ago,'when{he carried the message to the harassed workers of the allied 
countries that American Labor would fight to the death and that there were 
no “quitters’’ among the union men of the United States. No obstacle 
that could be cast in his way was overlooked. But Gompers met all these 
opponents of democracy on their own ground and defeated them. 

Since the signing of the armistice these pro-Prussian pacifists have 
changed their tactics but have not altered their sinister purposes. They 
are now seeking to destroy President Gompers and divide the forces of Labor 
by attacking his loyal and patriotic attitude and endeavoring to defeat 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. The venom of these patriot-haters 
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is now being sent broadcast through the;Chicago Republican known as 
“‘Mayor Thompson’s Political Sheet.” 

The title of this attack is: ‘BRAZEN ATTEMPT BY SAMUEL 
GOMPERS TO USE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AS CAT’S 
PAW FOR DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION.” Granting that the 
Republican may be an authority on a “cat’s paw,” the Chicago organ of 
political ambition again falls into grave error in its application of those 
words. 

The Republican says that President Gompers is “shamelessly using the 
influence and machinery” of the American Federation of Labor ‘‘to jam the 
League of Nations down the throat of American workmen.” It is charged 
that the Federation merely followed the lead of the Democratic National 
Committee in endorsing the League of Nations, the inference being that 
Labor is for the League of Nations merely because the Democratic party is 
for the League. It is further charged that in issuing a circular to the labor 
movement in support of the League of Nations, the Federation headquarters 
ran up a bill “which can not be far from $100,000, a fact that prompts the 
‘question, ‘Who is paying for it?’ ”’ 

The veiled intimation is quite clear. The purpose of this statement 
is intended to imply that some sinister “interest” is paying the bill. Some 
uninformed person might be misled by these exaggerated and untruthful 
‘statements. The circular sent out by President Gompers was issued under 
the direction of the A. F. of L. convention. It may be said the cost of 
sending this appeal to the labor movement was not $100,000 nor yet $5,000, 
as anyone can estimate who knows that there are affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labor about 48 state federations of labor, 800 city central 
bodies, 825 directed affiliated local and federal labor unions, 111 national 
and international unions representing 33,852 local unions. The American 
Federation of Labor frequently sends letters to all of these organizations. 

The Atlantic City Convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
by a vote of 29,909 to 420, endorsed the League of Nations and the labor 
charter contained in the Treaty of Peace. The delegates who voted this 
overwhelming endorsement were the properly elected representatives of 
the rank and file of the American labor movement. They voted after more 
than a half day of unlimited debate in which every opportunity was -given 
for both sides to bring to light every fact bearing on the question. It is 
safe to say that there has been no such free debate and no more intelligent 
debate on the League of Nations in any other deliberative body in the world. 

The article in Mayor Thompson’s publication is a cheap and scurrilous 
libel on the American wage-earners, the American Federation of Labor and 
President Gompers. It is based on falsehood and calculated to do injury 
to the only movement in America which has for its sole object the promotion 
of the welfare of the plain people of America, which means the promotion 
of the welfare of the Nation itself. 

The Republican brings up once more the discredited outburst of Con- 
gressman Graham relating to the “secret government” composed of members 
of the Advisory Commission of the Council of National Defense, which, 
Graham charged, laid all the plans for the war before the war began, thus 
getting the nation ready for the emergency. This, in the eyes of men who were 
politicians first, perhaps pro-Germans next, and possibly Americans after 
that, was a heinous offense indeed. 

When through the murderous tactics of a relentléss and insane enemy 
our people were being drawn into the war, it was not only natural but com- 
mendable that the President of the United States should seek the counsel 
and advice of those who represented the great mass of wage-earners and who he 
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knew would not betray the country and its people under any circumstances. 
As the Republican was under very grave suspicion, it is not to be wondered 
that neither its owners nor contributors were invited to the counsel of. the 
President. 

After its own peculiar fashion, the Chicago publication discusses the 
merits of the League of Natious, all to the end that the League is bad and 
that for supporting it Mr. Gompers is worse. The arguments made by the 
Republican against the League are too shallow, too flimsy and too insincere 
to merit discussion. It will mean conscription, it will mean foreign control 
of America’s immigration policy, it will mean domination by Great Britain— 
all of these ‘‘points,” none of which is true, are raised by Mayor Thompson’s 
publication. And then there is the good old argument about the “slave 
state of Hedjaz,”’ once more a choice morsel with which to regale the mul- 
titude, but a morsel as insipid and inept as it well could be. All of these 
points, said Mayor Thompson's political organ, Mr. Gompers “studiously 
concealed’” from his brother unionists. Of course, all who know Mr. Gom- 
pers, though they may differ with him, fully understand and realize the 
complete disregard of truth, veracity and honor contained in such an out- 
rageous outburst. 

Even a more violent and flagrant assault in the Republican's article is 
the insinuation that Mr. Gompers is following Wall Street dictation in sup- 
porting the League of Nations. “We are compelled to admit, however,”’ 
says the article, “that the spectacle of Samuel Gompers and J. P. Morgan 
battling ‘side by side’ for United States membership in the League, is, in 
itself, a suspicious circumstance.” It is difficult to conceive a more vile 
insinuation. One might as well charge Mr. Morgan with a betrayal of Wall 
Street becausé he supports the League of Nations which the President of 
the American Federation of Labor and the Federation itself by almost 
unanimous vote are supporting, together with a great many other thinking 
citizens of the United States. 

“Who pays for this propaganda?” asks William Hale Thompson's 
Chicago publication. Perhaps it would be fair to turn the question back 
to the mayor of Chicago. 

For the past several years there have been ugly rumors prevalent through- 
eut Chicago, which if sifted to the bottom might reveal a condition of affairs 
wherein the political machinations of Mayor Thompson and his henchmen 
may have contributed. 

Propaganda to injure men who did great service in the war is to be 
expected. Chicago had a number of men who sought to weaken the ability 
and forces of the United States in taking its proper place in the war. That 
Chicago still retains men of this type and character whether in or out of 
office is not of so much concern, if only the plain people of the United States 
are careful not to be confused and misled by Prussian political propagandists 
and exploiting commercial interests who desire war and who are doing 
their utmost to be free to draw our nation into war by defeating the League 
of Nations. 

It is difficult at times for honesty to overcome trickery, treachery and 
chicanery, but the American Federation of Labor will at all times rest its 
case upon. honesty and truth. It believes that on that basis the cause of human 
freedom will be triumphant, not only over great organized manifestations 
of greed, but over its individual pawns and apologists. 

President Gompers needs no vote of confidence; his work requires 
neither jusification nor explanation, in which respect it is so totally unlike 
the work and conduct of some other men that it passes their comprehension, 
their understanding and their appreciation. It is said that those who live 
long enough in mud come to like mud. It is evident that the Republican 
of Chicago has the requisite record of tenure. 














American Federation of Labor elected 
Messrs. John J. Hynes and William 
L. Hutcheson as fraternal delegates to 
the British Trade Union Congress which 
convenes September 8 at Glasgow, Scot- 
land. The convention also elected Presi- 
dent Gompers to attend the International 
Federation of Trade Unions at Amsterdam, 
Holland. Treasurer Daniel J. Tobin was 
selected by the Executive Council as Presi- 
dent Gompers’ co-delegate. In view of the 
fact that Mr. Hynes expected to be in 
Europe at the time the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions would hold its 
meeting, the Executive Council further 
designated both delegates to the British 
Trade Union Congress to participate in the 
work of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions. Mr. Hutcheson was unable 
to accompany the party, but Mr. Hynes 
attended the world Trade Union Congress. 
In presenting the following brief sketch 
of the American Federation of Labor dele- 
gates to the two European Labor Congresses 
the reader is referred to the biographical 
sketch of President Gompers, which was 
published in the April, 1919, issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
* + *” 


Daniel J. Tobin was business representa- 
tive of the Teamsters’ District Council of 
Boston for two years. In 1907 he was elected 
general president of the International 
Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers and has continued 
in that position up to the present time. The 
St. Louis, 1910, Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor elected him to repre- 
sent the American Federation of Labor at 
the British Trade Union Congress. In 1917 
the Buffalo Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor elected him as Treas- 
urer of the American Federation of Labor. 
He was reelected at the succeeding conven- 
tions. 


ih: Atlantic City Convention of the 


* « * 


William L. Hutcheson, President of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, is a charter member of 
the Midland, Michigan, local union of 


Delegates to International Federation of Trade 
Unions and British Trade Union Congress 
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carpenters which he assisted in organizing 
in June, 1902. Ever since his affiliation to 
the carpenters’ union he has held respon- 
sible positions. 

In November, 1912, he was elected second 
Vice-President of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 
He resigned as business agent of his local 
union in Februarv, 1913, in order to devote 
his entire time to the duties of second 
vice-president. He filled this office until 
November, 1914, when he was elected 
first vice-president of the Brotherhood. 

Upon the death of President James 
Kirby, October 7, 1915, he succeeded to the 
office of President of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America. In 
November, 1916, he was reelected President 
of the Brotherhood and has held that 
office ever since. 

Mr. Hutcheson is also a member of the 
Executive Council of the Building Trades 
Department of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

During the war President Gompers nomi- 
nated Mr. Hutcheson for membership on 
the National War Labor Board, a position 
he occupied until the dissolution of the 
board. * 

x * * 


John J. Hynes was first elected general 
president of the Amalgamated Sheet Metal 
Workers’ International Alliance at Atlanta, 
Ga., in 1913. Two succeeding conventions 
recorded his reelection. Previous to be- 
coming president he served two terms as 
general organizer. He served several terms 
as president of the Boston Central Labor 
Union. 

At the St. Paul, 1918, Convention of the 
Building Trades Department of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, he was elected 
Vice-President and was reelected at the 
Atlantic City Convention, 1919. He is one 
of the three members of the National Board 
of Jurisdictional Awards representing the 
Building Trades Department. 


* On the day of publication—too late for any material change 
in text in the above article—word was received that ° 
Hutcheson had forwarded to the Executive Council his 
resignation as fraternal delegate to the British Trade Union 
Congress, owing to press of duties in connection with his own 
organization. he Executive Council will select a substitute 
delegate at an early date. 
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High Cost of Living 


No other problem so deeply affects the 
people of the United States as the high 
cost of living. It penetrates every nook 
and corner of the country and permits 
no one to escape. So desperate have the 
people become in their struggle to make 
both ends meet that the cries of distress 
have reached the White House and even 
the Congress. It is an issue that can not 
be left to the usual dilatory methods of 
congressional action but must be met 
fearlessly and at once. 

President Wilson. has called on Congress 
to enact legislation to save the people from 
this most unhealthy condition, which, if 
permitted to continue, will subject them 
to a standard of living that will disgrace 
what is admitted to be the wealthiest 
country in the world. In presenting the 
dangers of the situation to Congress August 
8th, President Wilson said: 

“The prices the people of this country are paying 
for everything that it is necessary for them to 
use in order to live are not justified by a shortage 
in supply, either present or prospective, and are in 
many cases artifically and deliberately created 
by vicious practices which ought immediately 
to be checked by law. They constitute a burden 
upon us which is the more unbearable because we 
know it is wilfully imposed by those who have the 
power, and that it can by vigorous public action 
be greatly lightened and made to square with the 
actual conditions of supply and demand.” 


The President then declared that ‘“‘there 
can be no settled conditions here or else- 
where until the treaty of peace is out of the 
way and the work of liquidating the war 
has become the chief concern of our govern- 
ment and of the other governments of the 
world.” He then pointed out that there 
was a greater supply of foodstuffs in this 
country June 1 of this year than at the same 
date twelve months previously, adding: 


“In the combined total of a number of the most 
important foodstuffs in dry and cold storage the 
excess was quite 19 per cent. And yet prices have 
risen. The supply of fresh eggs on hand in June 
of this year, for example, was greater by nearly 
10 per cent than the supply on hand at the same 
time last year, and yet the wholesale price was 
40 cents against 30 cents a year ago. The stock 
of frozen fowls had increased more than 298 per 
cent, and yet the price has risen also from 34} 
cents per pound to 37} cents. Th supply of 
creamery butter had increased 129 per cent and 
the price from 41 to 53 cents per pound. The 
supply of salt beef had been augmented 3 per 
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cent and the price had gone up from $34 a barrel 
to $36. Canned corn had increased in stock 92 
per cent and had remained substantially the same 
in price.” 


The President said the executive authority 
so far as it was possessed would be used to 
the utmost to punish the profiteers who 
were strangling the very life of the nation. 
Several bills have been introduced to meet 
the situation, among them one for the con- 
trol of cold and dry storage warehouses. 
House Concurrent Resolution by Repre- 
sentative Tinkham, seeking to remedy 
the high cost of living, was presented 
July 16. An investigation of the evil 
also is in progress in the District of Co- 
lumbia. The legislative committee will 
make every endeavor to secure laws that 
will bring relief to the sorely taxed people. 


Minimum Wage Bill for Federal Employes 


This bill for which Representative Nolan 
has persistently fought for seven years, 
passed the House July 22, by a vote of 
327 yeas, 48 nays and 55 not voting. This 
result came only after a bitter struggle by 
the friends of the bill led by Congressman 
Nolan. Representative Good offered an 
amendment in committee of the whole 
depriving the employes of the war bonus 
of $240. Representative Blanton who since 
the session ‘opened has led an agitation 
against all remedial legislation endeavored 
to kill the bill by moving to strike out the 
enacting clause. A point of order was 
raised which was sustained by the chair. 
On an appeal being taken by Representa- 
tive Blanton his was the only vote against 
the decision of the speaker. The Good 
amendment was then adopted by the 
committee of the whole by a vote of 77 to 
45 after Representative Nolan had used 
every parliamentary move possible to de- 
feat it. Representative Fields moved to 
include postal employes with those who 
would receive the minimum wages of -$3 
a day. This was defeated, as it was stated 
that the wages of postal employes would 
be reported by the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, a procedure satis- 
factory to these workers. When the bill 
was reported to the House, Representative 
Nolan again attacked the Good amendment 
and succeeded in its defeat by a vote of 




















91 yeas, 283 nays, 2 present and 54 not 
voting. Representative Blanton, con- 
tinuing his efforts to prevent the passage 
of this meritorious bill, moved to recommit 
with instructions to amend so that the 
$240 bonus should not apply to those bene- 
fited by the bill. Only his vote was regis- 
tered for the motion. The bill was sent 
to the Senate and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education. Representative 
Nolan appeared before the Senate Com- 
mittee and made a strong plea for the bill. 
He spoke for more than an hour, pointing 
out that the wages now paid federal em- 
ployes was based on a law enacted in 1854, 
eighty-five years ago. This statement ap- 
peared to startle the Senators, as they 
questioned Representative Nolan on many 
points of the proposed measure. Senator 
Smith of Georgia asked if it was the in- 
tention to pay a minimum of $3 a day 
without considering that all were not of 
equal efficiency. The legislative committee 
of the American Federation of Labor 
contended that the intention of the bill 
was to give federal employes at least a 
wage sufficient to live as well as they did 
before the war. This might have been 
true when the bill was first presented but 
now it is known to be insufficient. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


S. 1213, providing for $80 per month 
for single men, with maintenance, and $100 
for those who are married, plus the sum 
provided for in Section 204, Article 11, 
War Risk Insurance Act, passed both 
houses and was signed by the President 
July 11. The sum appropriated is $6,000,000. 


Federal Board for 


The Sundry Civil Bill passed by Congress 
provided $6,000,000 for the vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled persons dis- 
charged from the military and naval forces. 
The estimation of the amount needed was 
$12,000,000, but Congress refused to ap- 
propriate that sum. President Wilson ve- 
toed the bill, explaining that the amount 
was inadequate to carry out the purposes 
of the bill, and declared $8,000,000 was 
necessary. When the veto came up in 
the House it was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. July 15, a privileged 
report from the Committee on Rules was 
presented which contained a new Sundry 


Vocational Education 
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Civil Bill. 
Sundry Civil Bill vetoed with an amend- 
ment again appropriating only $6,000,000 
for the rehabilitation of disabled persons 
discharged from the military and naval 


It was a duplicate of. the 


forces. In committee of the whole Repre- 
sentative Madden moved to increase the 
$6,000,000 to $8,000,000. Representative 
Buchanan proposed $12,000,000 and Repre- 
sentative Good, $6,500,000. Only Repre- 
sentative Good voted for his amendment, 
the vote being 382 to 1. Representative 
Buchanan’s amendment was adopted. Later 
a motion to change the $12,000,000 to 
$8,000,000 was made by Representative 
Mondell and this was adopted by a vote of 
202 to 184, 47 not voting. The bill finally 
passed the House by a vote of 368 to 1. 


Industrial Vocational Rehabilitation 


S. 18, by Senator Smith of Georgia, ap- 
propriating $100,000 for the year begin- 
ning June 30, 1921, and $150,000 annually 
thereafter, passed the Senate, June 21, 
with an objectionable amendment pro- 
viding that only those “who are without 
sufficient means to provide for their own 
rehabilitation and their return to civil 
employment”’ can enjoy the benefits of 
the law. Another provides that the ap- 
propriation shall not become effective until 
June 30, 1921, instead of 1920. Protests 
were made against these objectionable 
features. The bill is now before the House 
Committee on Education. A companion 
bill was reported in the House by Repre- 
sentative Fess June 2 and is now on the 
calendar. July 29, Representative Nolan 
presented a bill in which the objectionable 
features of the Smith bill are omitted. 


U. S. Em} loyment Bureau 


The Sundry Civil Bill appropriated $400,- 
000 for the U. S. Employment Service, 
June 27. Representative Blanton was sat 
upon by an overwhelming vote when he 
moved that the conferees of the House be 
instructed to eliminate this item. 


National Employment System 


H. R. 4305 by Representative Nolan, 
S. 1442 by Senator Kenyon and S. 688 by 
Senator Robinson are under consideration 
by a joint Committee on Labor of the Senate 
and House. Extended hearings have been 
held and when they closed it was under- 
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stood that each member should go over 
the record and at a meeting to be held 
later a decision would be made as to the 
nature of a bill to be finally submitted to 
both houses. 

Education 


H. R. 7, by Representative Towner, and 
S. 1017; by Senator Hoke Smith, were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and 
hearings extending over several weeks were 
held. They provide for a federal bureau 
to encourage the states in the promotion 
and support of education and appropriate 
$500,000 annually beginning June 30, 1921. 


Child Labor 


H. J. Res. No. 13, by Representative 
Rogers, proposing an amendment to the 
constitution, was referred to the Committee 
on Judiciary. It provides: ‘The Congress 
shall have the power to regulate throughout 
the United States the employment of women 
and of persons under 21 years of age.”’ 
H. R. 2251, by Representative Mason, 
provides that employers in all mines or 
quarries in the United States shall pay a 
tax of $2 per day for each person under 
16 years so employed. The employers in 
any mill, cannery, workshop, factory or 
manufacturing establishment shall pay $2 
per day for each person under 14 years. 
H. J. Res., by Representative Mason, pro- 
vides for an amendment to the constitu- 
tion giving ‘Congress power to prohibit or 
regulate the employment of children under 
the age of 16 years.” 


Seamen 


H. R. 481, by Representative Gould, seeks 
the nullification of the Seamen’s Act. 
Vigorous protests have been filed by the 
legislative committee to the members of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. Committee on Commerce of 
the Senate, the Shipping Board, and the 
Department of Commerce. 


Suffrage in the District of Columbia 
H. J. Res. No. 11, H. J. Res. No. 32, by 


Representatives Olney and Burroughs, and_ 


S. 359 by Senator Poindexter are still 
before committees. 


Housing 


Representatives Tinkham and Clark of 
Florida presented bills to create a bureau of 
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housing and they are now before the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 7056, by Representative Clark to 
repeal the Housing Act, was reported to 
the House July 30. 


Immigration 


Several bills are before the Immigration 
Committee. The prohibition of immigra- 
tion for four years is being waged by the 
A. F.of L. H. R. 3474, by Representative 
Riordan of New York, provides for the 
repeal of the literacy test. Strong protests 
have been made to its passage, Secretary 
Morrison appearing in opposition. 


Industrial Commission 


Several bills in both houses propose the 
creation of industrial commissions or con- 
ferences between “capital and labor.”” None 
of them is acceptable to Labor, especially 
one that names the participants on such a 
commission. 


Meat Packing Monopoly 


A number of hearings have been held on 
bills presented by Senator Kenyon (S. 2199 
and 2202) and Representative Jones of 
Texas (H. R. 7001). None of the bills 
appear to meet the situation. The A. F. 
of L. prepared a bill covering the subject 
for presentation in both houses. 


Conservatory of Music 


Several bills have been presented favor- 
ing a_ National Conservatory of Music 
but no hearings have been held. The 
proposition was presented by the American 
Federation of Musicians and. endorsed by 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Prohibition 

H. R. 6810, providing for wartime pro- 
hibition, passed the House July 22, by a 
vote of 287 to 100, 3 present and 40 not 
voting. The bill is now before the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary of the Senate which 
has suggested several amendments, the 
most important of which permits the 
manufacture of cider. 

Retirement 

H. R. 3144, by Representative Lehlback, 

providing for the retirement of super- 


annuated federal employes, has been re- 
ported to the Senate and House. It is 














satisfactory to the federal employes and 
will be up in the House for action as soon 
as its steering committee permits the pre- 
sentation of a rule for that purpose. 


Revenue 


H. R. 2837, to repeal the tax on soda 
water, passed the House July 28 and is 
now in the Senate. 


Printing Office Employes 


A bill granting pay increases to employes 
of the Government Printing Office was 
passed by the House July 28 without a roll- 
call, and was passed by the Senate August 
1 without amendments or roll-call. 


Woman's Suffrage 


H. J. Res. No. 1, by Representative 
Mann, proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States granting 
the franchise to women, which was in- 
dorsed by the American Federation of 
Labor, passed the House, May 21, 1919, 
without amendment by a vote of 303 to 89. 
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June 4, it received the necessary two-thirds 
vote in the Senate (56 to 25) and was sub- 
mitted to the various states for ratifi- 


cation. Since then these states have rati- 
fied the amendment: Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Illinois, Kansas, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, Texas, Iowa, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Montana, Nebraska. These 
states have full woman suffrage and are 
expected to indorse the amendment: Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Nevada, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Utah, Washington, Wyoming, Michigan, 
Kansas, New York, Montana. 


Convict Labor 


H. R. 3179, prohibiting interstate trans- 
portation of all products of convict labor, 
was introduced in’the House, May 26, by 
Representative Nolan. No hearings have 
been held on the bill. 

HENRy STERLING. 
RcLLA SExTON. 
W. C. RoBErts. 





WCRK AND PLAY 





There’s lots of work to be done! 
Life isn’t all frolic and fun, 


To win in Life’s race 


You must set the pace 


That will keep your place in the sun. 


There’s lots of joy to be found, 


If your body and mind are sound, 


But not if you shirk 


Your share of work 
And rebel at the daily round. 


You'll win your place in the sun, 


You'll get all your frolic and fun, 


If you make up your mind 


To face the grind 


And laugh when your work is done! 





Executive Council's Report 


Executive Council to the Atlantic City Convention of the American Federation of 


Heese ¢ the Federationist publishes the final installment of the report of the 


Labor. 


In the August number it was stated that this would complete the report. 


While it does complete the more important features of the report, including all of the report 
on legislative matters, there remain unpublished several of the less important sections which it 


will be impossible to publish here. 


For these omitted sections the reader is referred to the 


complete proceedings of the Atlantic City Convention, shortly to appear in book form and which 
may be had through Frank Morrison, Secretary of the American Federation of Labor, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


Woman Suffrage 


Woman suffrage failed of approval in 
the Senate by narrow margins on two 
occasions. H. J. Resolution No. 200, in- 
troduced on December 18, 1917, by Rep- 
resentative Raker of California, passed 
the House on January 10, 1918, by a vote 
of 274 to 136, 17 not voting. It reached the 
Senate calendar on May 6, 1918, but no 
vote upon it was secured until October 1, 
when the vote was 53 ayes, 31 nays, 12 
not voting. A motion to reconsider was 
made, and this kept the measure upon the 
Senate calendar, and on February 10, 1919, 
it was again voted upon, but again failed of 
approval by a vote of 55 yeas to 29 nays, 
12 not voting. A change of one vote would 
have given the required two-thirds majority. 


Department of Labor 


After many years of agitation and edu- 
cation on the part of organized labor, the 
federal Department of Labor was estab- 
lished to deal with those important human 
relations which grow out of the associa- 
tion of workers and management for 


production. The organic act thus specifies 
the purposes of the department: “To 
foster, promote and develop the welfare of 
the wage-earners of the United States, to 
improve their working conditions, and to 
advance their opportunities for profitable 
employment.” These purposes are es- 
sential to national well-being as well as 
to the development of business organiza- 
tion in accord with sound principles. 

From year to year we have reported 
upon and recorded the good work carried 
on by the Department of Labor in behalf 
of the interests and well-being of the wage- 
earners of the country which justifies our 


advocacy of the department. We appre- 
ciate that much more could have been done 
if the government had given full recog- 
nition to the utility of the department 
and Congress had made the necessary 
appropriations. 

Although the work of the Department of 
Labor affects directly the foundations of 
organized society, Congress from the very 
first has failed to appropriate sufficient 
funds for its proper maintenance. Con- 
gress instructed the Department of Labor 
to perform a humanitarian work of great 
value to business as well as to wage-earners, 
but has withheld the funds necessary to 
carry out instructions. By this parsi- 
monious and ill-advised policy Congress 
has for years prevented the Department of 
Labor from fully developing the great 
usefulness that properly belongs to its 
functions and field. 

The Seattle (1913) Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor instructed 
the Executive Council and the Legislative 
Committee of the A. F. of L. to use every 
possible means to induce Congress to make 
adequate appropriation for the Department 
of Labor. But not until war emergency 
and war needs demonstrated that national 
welfare and safety depended upon au- 
thorizing the Department of Labor to 
develop and make effective national labor 
policies, was the Department of Labor 
given sufficient funds to organize agencies 
to perform the work which Congress in- 
structed it to do in the organic act creating 
the department. 

In addition to the National War Labor 
Board, one of the principal and essential 
of these newly created agencies was the 
employment service. This service had its 
origin in 1907 when there was created in 
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the Bureau of Immigration a Division of 
Information. This division established a 
public employment system in connection 
with the immigration station in New York. 
It had only the authority granted under 
the act creating the immigration station 
in New York and provided solely for 
the distribution of aliens. 

The Department of Labor, with but 
meager funds at its command entered into 
cooperative relations with the Postoffice 
Department whereby the country-wide agen- 
cies of the latter department were utilized 
to relieve the labor shortage and more 
advantageously distribute Jabor to meet 
the demands of the harvest season in the 
wheat growing states. 

Early in 1917 an emergency situation arose 
when the employment service was called 
upon to locate employment for members 
of the National Guard who had been re- 
lieved from service on the Mexican border. 

Although every department of govern- 
ment was almost immediately provided with 
funds when Congress declared war on 
April 6, 1917, the employment service of 
the Department of Labor did not receive 
any appropriation until October 6, 1917, 
six months after war had been declared, 
and then only $250,000 was appropriated. 
With this meager appropriation the em- 
ployment service faced a dilemma of either 
almost utter failure or the securing of the 
necessary funds to expand the service to 
such proportion as would enable it to 
function adequately in keeping indus- 
tries supplied with necessary man power. 
Fortunately, .Congress had placed in the 
President’s hands a fund of $100,000,000 to 
be disbursed by him as emergencies arose. 
From this fund the President turned over to 
the Department of Labor on December 5, 
1917, for the use of the employment service, 
$825,000. 

It required fully nineteen months for 
this country to transform itself from a 
peace to a war basis, and it is a reasonable 
assumption that the period of readjustment 
will require an equal amount of time. 
The need, therefore, for the continuation 
of the employment service is plain and 
imperative. 

In partial recognition of this need the 
House Appropriation Committee provided 
in an urgent deficiency bill, reported and 
passed by the House just prior to the ad- 
journment sine die of the 65th Congress, a 


sum totaling nearly $2,000,000 to maintain 
the employment service until the end of the 
fiscal year June 30, 1919. When the House 
Appropriations Committee made its report 
to the House on the Sundry Civil bill, the 
measure carrying general appropriations for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1919, the 
employment service was completely cut out, 
thus temporarily and seriously curtailing 
the work of the service. However, a minor- 
ity report was submitted by four members 
of the committee—Representatives Gallivan 
of Massachusetts, Evans of Montana, Eagen 
of New Jersey and McAndrews of Illinois. 
While the minority report was ably cham- 
pioned by those who signed it, the House 
adopted the majority report by a large vote. 

Upon the passage of the urgent deficiency 
bill and the Sundry Civil bill by the House, 
they went to the Senate for action, but the 
filibuster in that body prevented action and 
they died in committee. As a result of the 
failure of the urgent deficiency bill the em- 
ployment service was compelled to reduce 
its activities. 

Prior to the creation and country-wide 
expansion of the employment service, private 
employment agencies, and agencies con- 
trolled and operated by employers in certain 
industries conspicuously noted for their 
system of blacklisting, together with racial 
groups, maintained contact with the unem- 
ployed. The private agencies operated 
purely on a commercial basis, and fostered 
grave abuses. Employment agencies sup- 
ported by racial groups have retarded the 
influences which make for an understanding 
of American institutions. The agencies 
controlled by employers complete the trio 
of iniquities in the employment field. The 
questionable methods of private employ- 
ment schemes are again being restored to 
their former status. 

No more convincing testimony as to the 
necessity for a federal employment service 
could have been given than the rallying of 
states, municipalities, voluntary organiza- 
tions, business concerns and individuals to 
provide funds to tide over the United States 
Employment Service until Congress shall 
make the necessary appropriation. 

By appropriations in the Sundry Civil 
Act for 1918 to 1919, the Secretary of 
Labor was authorized and did develop addi- 
tional agencies to perform the work which 
Congress at that time deemed essential and 
important, all of which were looked upon 
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with disfavor at the last session of Congress 
with the exception of the Women in Indus- 
try Service and to this service Congress 
allowed only $40,000 where $150,000 was 
asked. As it is evident that women will 
remain in industry in greater numbers than 
ever before, and that this service has an 
important work to perform in the recon- 
struction period and in the formulation of 
general labor policies which affect wage- 
earning women, this service should be con- 
tinued and enlarged. 

This report foreshadowed a policy and 
purpose of the House of Representatives so 
to hamper the Department of Labor that 
it would be unable to do constructive work 
in the readjustment period in which the 
industrial problems are most vital. The 
House of Representatives adopted the re- 
port of the committee. By thus stripping 
the Department of Labor, facilities are made 
even smaller than they were in pre-war 
times. This action was taken despite the 
fact that industrial problems are even more 
vital and urgent than they were before the 
beginning of the war. The country has 
passed through a period of development in 
which the federal leadership has come to the 
front and in which national economic de- 
velopment is recognized as of an importance 
at least equal to political development and 
clearly conditioning all political progress. 

At a time when foreign movements are 
challenging political democracy and making 
imperative a clear definition of economic 
right and justice, the House of Representa- 
tives refuses to grant the Department of 
Labor the necessary funds for promoting 
constructive work. 

The appropriations for the Department 
of Labor have been less than for any other 
department in the government. In order 
that a comparison may be made of the treat- 
ment by Congress of the Department of 
Labor, the Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of Commerce, the follow- 
ing appropriations recommended by the 
House Appropriations'Committee and other 
bills carrying appropriations is indicative of 
the attitude of Congress: 

Appropriation, Department of 

Agricul 
Appropriation, Department of 
25,533,205 


Appropriation, Department of 
Labor 


$31,691,562 


4,171,320 
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Out of the $4,171,320 recommended for 
the Department of Labor, $2,815,550 is pro- 
vided for the enforcement of the immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws, thus leaving 
only $1,355,660 to carry on the necessary 
and vital work of the department, involving 
the interests of 38,167,336 men, women and 
children over 10 years of age, engaged in 
gainful occupations, according to the 1910 
census report. There are now over 40,000,- 
000 people engaged in gainful occupations. 

Especially at a time when there is world- 
wide recognition of the fundamental impor- 
tance of industrial problems, the Congress of 
the United States shows by its appropria- 
tions policy that it has failed to interpret 
correctly the spirit and the trend of the 
present-day development. We maintain 
that the importance of the interests at issue 
and the faithful, loyal service the workers 
have given the government and society, 
have earned for us the right to fair considera- 
tion in the expenditure of national funds. 

We recommend that Congress be advised 
that it is the earnest desire of the organized 
labor movement and of all America’s work- 
ers that the Department of Labor be pro- 
vided with adequate funds for performing 
the important work which devolves upon 
that department. 


Railroad Operation 


Protracted hearings and long discussions 
of the railroad problem failed to produce any 
legislation on the subject in the 65th Con- 
gress. Even an appropriation bill carrying a 
revolving fund of $750,000,000, needed to 
keep the roads in operation, failed of passage. 

All the private interests which desired to 
recover control of the nation’s railways were 
exceedingly active. They urged that the 
national government is inefficient and in- 
competent to conduct properly so great an 
enterprise as the national railroad system, 
and that to attach two million railroad work- 
ers to the government pay roll would be so 
dangerous to the Republic that it ought not 
to be considered. The whole system of 
government, it was said, would degenerate 
into an inert bureaucracy, lacking initiative, 
and so hampered by its own limitations as to 
be incapable of rendering the service re- 
quired. The influence that so great a body 
of employes might exert upon politics was 
frequently enlarged upon at congressional 
hearings and before the public. The prog- 
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ress and efficiency of private initiative and 
enterprise which would surely develop a 
magnificent system fully capable of meeting 
all the needs of the country, were dwelt upon 
in glowing terms; but the perversion of 
courts, the corruption of legislative bodies 
and public officials, the rebates and dis- 
criminations creating monopolies, the de- 
liberate looting, the manipulation of securi- 
ties, stock watering, the suppression of water 
transportation, and the inadequate equip- 
ment, which marked the private operation 
of railroads for fifty years, were carefully 
kept in the background. It was claimed that 
the real root of the evils of past railroad 
operations lies not in the greed and perver- 
sion of the promoters, managers and finan- 
ciers, but in ill-conceived legislation and 
misapplied regulation. 

It may be significant that the strongest 
advocates of a return to private control of 
the railroads deemed that two important 
measures were absolutely essential to make 
private control safe and successful: (1) Large 
grants of public credit or cash for rehabilita- 
tion, current capital and extensions; (2) 
“remedial” legislation so deep and high and 
strong that it can be absolutely relied upon 


surely to protect the public against financial 
exploiters, who apparently are expected 
again to control the roads if they go back 


to private operation. How such legislation 
can be secured against the opposition of the 
exploiters was not indicated. If the govern- 
ment would advance or underwrite the 
necessary funds, which the broken credit 
of the roads makes it impossible for them to 
secure for themselves, then the railroads 
would no longer be dependent on bankers or 
subject to their dictation. 

Various plans for the future control and 
operation of the roads were proposed to Con- 
gress or advocated in the public press. 
Among the more important were those of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Association of Railway Executives, one by 
Paul M. Warburg, formerly Vice-Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board; one by Na- 
than L. Amster, President of the Investors’ 
Association of America, and a plan by Glenn 
E. Plumb, Esq., endorsed in principle by 
the railroad unions. The last was the only 
one among those mentioned which proposed 
public ownership. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States organized a conference composed of 
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representatives of many large organizations, 
to consider the railway situation, which held 
four two-day sessions in Washington, De- 
cember 12-13, 1918; February 13-14, March 
28-29, and April 17-18, 1919. President 
Gompers was invited to participate in this 
conference, but it was impossible for him to 
attend, and the A. F. of L. was represented 
by Secretary Morrison. 

The plan of the Association of Railway 
Executives declares for private ownership, 
management and operation of the American 
railways as the national policy; regulation 
exclusively by the national government 
through machinery responsive to the needs 
and convenient to the people; the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to be relieved of its 
executive and administrative duties, except 
federal valuation and accounting, and to 
exercise quasi-judicial functions and pass 
upon rates and discriminations; a depart- 
ment of transportation to be created, the 
head of which should be known as Secretary 
of Transportation and be a member of the 
President’s cabinet. By suggestion and co- 
operation with the carriers, and recommenda- 
tions to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, he should maintain proper service and 
create the credit necessary for the private com- 
panies to meet the public needs for facilities, 
while protecting the interests of employes, 
owners, shippers and the traveling public. 
He would recommend to the President such 
measures and policies as would promote the 
interests of the public and the adequacy of 
the service, and would have power to divert 
traffic from congested lines and require com- 
mon use of terminals on such terms as he 
deems reasonable. In national emergencies 
he could direct the carriers to coordinate 
their facilities and operate as a unified na- 
tional system. New branch lines or expen- 
sive terminals would require a certificate of 
public convenience from the Secretary of 
Transportation. The carriers would have 
power to initiate rates, subject to his imme- 
diate approval and final approval by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. For the 
operation of the railroads the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should divide the 
country into regions, with regional commis- 
sions to hear and determine complaints 
within the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The Clayton Act 
and other existing laws should be s> modi- 
fied as to permit consolidations, mergers, 
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agreements, pooling and division of earnings. 
Federal incorporation of all interstate rail- 
road companies should be compulsory. 
Questions of wages and working conditions 
should be settled if possible by officers of the 
railroad and representatives of the employes. 
A board on which employes, employers and 
the public would have equal representation 
would investigate and report to the Secre- 
tary of Transportation on the merits of such 
labor controversies as the parties are unable 
to adjust. Pending such investigation and 
report, and for a reasonable time thereafter, 
there should be neither lockout nor strike. 

For the Investors’ Protective Association 
Mr. Amster proposed the following: 

(1) The incorporation, under a federal 
charter, of a national transportation corpo- 
ration which shall absorb the stocks of all 
the railroads which at present are being oper- 
ated under federal control, and of such 
other roads as it may be deemed necessary or 
expedient to absorb. 

(2) The corporation to have an authorized 
capital of $15,000,000,000, represented by 
stocks of one kind and denomination of the 
par value of $100 each. 

(3) The corporation shall issue only as 
much stock as may be found necessary to 
acquire the stock of the railroads which are 
to be acquired by it, and the issue shall be 
on the basis of one share of federal stock for 
each $100 of actual value represented by 
stock so acquired. 

(4) The creation of a permanent valua- 
tion adjustment commission to determine 
the fair value of the stocks to be acquired by 
the federal corporation. 

(5S) The federal corporation shall be man- 
aged by a board of governors composed of 
seven members, who shall be named by the 
President of the United States, by and with 
the approval of the Senate, and shall hold 
office, within a proper age limit, for life, re- 
movable only by impeachment by the Con- 
gress of the United States under the rules of 
procedure in the impeachment of a member 
of the Congress. The said board shall have 
absolute control of the management . and 
financing of the proposed corporation, with 
the same rights and powers as are now exer- 
cised by corporate directors under state 
charters and under the common law. 

(6) Four members of the board’ 2f gov- 
ernors shall be selected from the stock- 
holders of the railroads, one member from 


railroad employes, one member from the 
commercial, or shipping, interests, and one 
member shall represent the government. 

The stock of the federal corporation shall 
carry cumulative dividends up to 5 per cent 
and shall be limited in dividends to 6 per 
cent. All earnings of the corporation in 
excess of the 6 per cent dividend paid to the 
stockholders, shall be used in the interests of 
labor and the public, as follows: 40 per cent 
to be distributed among the employes on a 
percentage basis in proportion to their wages; 
30 per cent to be set aside as a fund to be 
known as a bonus and merit fund, to be used 
from time to time in the public interest in the 
form of bonuses or rewards as an incentive 
to employes for unusual services or inven- 
tions, or for the introduction of economies 
that may result in better service and reduced 
operating costs. The remaining 30 per cent 
shall be placed in a fund to be used for prop- 
erty improvements. 

The plan submitted by Mr. Plumb, sup- 
ported by the railway employes’ organiza- 
tions, advocates government ownership of 
the railroads and suggests that such owner- 
ship would mean an annual saving in in- 
terest costs of from four to six hundred 
million dollars and believes that this saving 
would permit a reduction of 10 per cent in 
the current rates of transportation. It pro- 
poses the operation of the roads by a single 
corporation regulated by and accountable 
to the government for all its acts and expen- 
ditures. 

Such a corporation would require no capi- 
tal. It should be organized under a federal 
law. It should be authorized to take and 
hold and operate these properties under the 
full regulatory power of the government. 
It should be required to meet all costs of 
operation and fixed charges upon the capital 
employed, which had been guaranteed by 
the government. A certain agreed per- 
centage of the net results of operation should 
belong to this corporation. The stock of this 
corporation should be held in trust for the 
benefit of the employes. The earnings of 
the corporation should constitute a trust 
fund to be declared as a dividend upon the 
amounts paid to the labor which it employs, 
every employe receiving that proportion of 
this trust fund which his annual wage bore 
to the total annual compensation of all em- 
ployes. The affairs of this corporation should 
be administered by a board of directors, 
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which, tentatively, it is suggested, should be 
selected in the following manner—one-third 
of the directors to be elected by the classified 
employes below the grade of appointed offi- 
cials; one-third by the appointed officers 
and employes; the final third being ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States. 
This board of directors should have power 
to appoint all officers from president down 
to the point where employment begins by 
classification, and to prescribe the conditions 
of employment and classification of all other 
employes. Such an organization, it was said, 
would promote a morale among employes 
that has never been approached in any in- 
dustrial enterprise. It would supplant the 
old system of competition under which the 
profits of the laborer’s industry went to 
another, and in which he could never hope 
to share, by a new system where the profit 
of his industry accrued to himself alone; 
where all employes were united by a com- 
mon purpose, all working toward a common 
end, inspired by the same motives, by the 
same incentives, and with no opportunity 
for a division of interests, and no apprehen- 
sion that another would reap what he had 
sown. ‘The territory benefited would be re- 
quired to contribute toward the cost of new 
extensions. 

Its sponsors claimed that this plan would 
remove the operation of the roads from 
undue political influence. 

For these reasons and our declarations on 
reconstruction and general information upon 
the subject we recommend to the convention 
the endorsement of government ownership 
of railroads. 


District of Columbia Two- Platoon System 


Resolution No. 28, concurred in by the 
St. Paul Convention, urged untiring effort 
by all labor organizations in aid of the adop- 
tion of the two-platoon system for firemen, 
and the report of the Executive Committee 
made special mention of H. R. 11231, which 
made provision for the two-platoon system 
for the firemen of the District of Columbia. 
This bill passed the House on April 22, 1918, 
passed the Senate on July 8 with amend- 
ments. On September 30 it was sent to con- 
ference, the conferees on the part of the 
Senate being Senators Saulsbury of Delaware, 
King of Utah and Dillingham of Vermont, 
and Representatives Johnson of Kentucky, 
Crosser of Ohio and Cary of Wisconsin on 
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the part of the House. This conference 
committee never reported, and the bill died 
with the expiration of Congress. 
Nevertheless, the two-platoon system 
has been installed in Washington. In the 
District Appropriation bill of 1918 was a 
clause allowing the fire force to be increased 
to 144. This increase would permit the 
Commissioners to arrange for two platoons, 
and it was understood that this would be 
done. In the District Appropriation bill 
of this year was a clause making the two- 
platoon system mandatory. Notwithstand- 
ing the bill was among those which failed 
at the close of the session, the mandatory 
clause for the two-platoon system was 
acted upon by the Commissioners and the 
system went into effect on February 8, 1919. 


Porto Rican Conditions 


Persistent requests of Porto Ricans for 
statehood or independence for the people of 
that island at last secured enough atten- 
tion from Congress to secure the introduction 
and committee consideration of a joint 
resolution, introduced on January 14, 1919, 
by Senator Saulsbury of Delaware, to au- 
thorize the President to appoint a com- 
mission of three members to study and 
report upon the industrial and economic 
conditions of the island. The Committee 
on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico reported 
favorably on the resolution on February 10, 
but no further action was ever taken upon it. 

A party of twenty members of the House, 
however, went to Porto Rico early in April, 
for investigation and information, with a 
view to future legislation. A representative 
of the American Federation of Labor also 
went to Porto Rico at about the same time, 
in connection with the extensive strike of 
tobacco workers and cigarmakers then 
prevailing on the island. 


Meat Packing Monopoly 


On February 17, 1917, President Wilson 
requested the Federal Trade Commission 
to “investigate and report facts relating 
to the production, ownership, manufacture, 
storage and distribution of foodstuffs and 
the products or bi products arising from or in 
connection with their preparation and manu- 
facture; to ascertain the facts bearing on al 
leged violations of the antitrust acts, and par- 
ticularly upon the question whether there are 
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manipulations, controls, trusts, combinations 
conspiracies, or restraints of trade out of 
harmony with the law or the public in- 
terests,’’ to the end that “proper remedies, 
legislative or administrative, may be ap- 
plied.” 

On July 3, 1918, in a letter to the Presi- 
dent, the commission reported that it had 
found an intricate fabric of ‘‘ monopolies, 
controls, combinations, conspiracies and 
restraints.” The commission said: 

“It appears that five great packing con- 
cerns of the country—Swift, Armour, Morris, 
Cudahy, and Wilson—have attained such a 
dominant position that they control at 
will the market in which they buy their 
supplies, the market in which they sell 
their products, and hold the fortunes of 
their competitors in their hands. 

“The producer of live stock is at the mercy 
of these five companies because they con- 
trol the market and the marketing facilities 
and, to some extent, the rolling stock 
which transports the products to the 
market. 

“The competitors of these five concerns 
are at their mercy because of the control 
of the market places, storage facilities 
and the refrigerator cars for distribution. 

“The consumer of meat products is at 
the mercy of these five because both 
producer and competitor are helpless to 
bring relief.” 

The commission found that these com- 
binations and monopolies were made pos- 
sible through the ownership or control of 
the stockyards, refrigerator and other special 
cars, warehouses and cold storage plants. 
It recommended: 

1. That the government acquire, through 
the railroad administration, all rolling 
stock used for the transportation of meat 
animals and that such ownership be de- 
clared a government monopoly. 

2. That the government acquire, through 
the railroad administration, the principal 
and necessary stockyards of the country, 
to be treated as freight depots and to be 
operated under such conditions as will 
insure open, competitive markets, with 
uniform scale of charges for all services 
performed, and the acquisition or estab- 
lishment of such additional yards from time 
to time as the future development of 
live-stock production in the United States 
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may require. This to include customary 
adjuncts of stockyards. 

3. That the government acquire, through 
the railroad administration, all privately 
owned refrigerator cars and all necessary 
equipment for their proper operation, and 
that such ownership be declared a govern- 
ment monopoly. 

4. That the federal government acquire 
such of the branch houses, cold-storage 
plants, and ‘warehouses as are necessary 
to provide facilities for the competitive 
marketing and storage of food products 
in the principal centers of distribution 
and consumption. ‘The same to be operated 
by the government as public markets 
and storage places under such conditions 
as will afford an outlet for all manufac- 
turers and handlers of food products on 
equal terms. Supplementing the marketing 
and storage facilities thus acquired, the 
federal government establish, through the 
railroad administration, at the terminals 
of all principal points of distribution 
and comsumption, central wholesale mar- 
kets and storage plants, with facilities 
open to all upon payment of just and 
fair charges. 

These recommendations were embodied 
in a bill, H. R. 13324, but the committee 
failed to report upon it. Long hearings were 
held by the Interstate Commerce Committee 
of the House and seemed to show con- 
clusively the existence of a combination 
which not only controls and regulates 
the price of beef, lamb, hogs, and other 
meats, but also eggs, butter, poultry, 
cheese, rice, fish, canned goods of all de- 
scription, leather and wool. In so far as 
this combination restricts the supply and 
enhances the cost of these necessaries, 
the laboring people of the country are 
adversely affected and the matter becomes 
one of vital concern to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission, illustrating the Armour operations, 
states that Armour & Co. first began dealing 
in rice in 1917, and in that one year sold 
more than 16,000,000 pounds of rice, be- 
coming the greatest rice merchants in 
the world. The wholesale price of rice 
advanced 65 per cent. The packers during 
the war-shortage of leather, when it was 
difficult to furnish shoes for soldiers, hoarded 
such quantities of hides that it was im- 
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possible to find proper storage room for 
them. 

The history of the development of the 
firm of Armour & Co. was one of the in- 
teresting features of the evidence. The 
original firm dates from 1867, and in 1868 
it represented a capital investment of 
$160,000. From the beginning it was the 
policy of Armour & Co. to declare only 
small dividends and to reserve the greater 
part of the profits for reinvestment in the 
business. For many years 87.9 per cent 
of the total earnings have been reinvested 
in the business and only 12.1 per cent of 
the earnings have been paid out in divi- 
dends. In 1900 the corporation of Ar- 
mour & Co. was formed, succeeding 
the partnership which had heretofore existed. 
At this time a merger was effected with the 
Armour Packing Co. of Kansas City, a 
concern founded in 1869 by Simeon B. 
Armour, a brother of Phillip D. Armour 
founder of the original firm. The persistent 
reinvesting of earnings in the business 
caused the original $160,000 to grow to 
$20,000,000 in 1900. The combined capital 
stock and surplus of the two concerns was 
Profits 


given in that year as $33,438,981. 
continued to be largely reinvested in the 


industry. In 1916 the corporation was 
able to declare a 400 per cent stock dividend 
—that is to say, each holder of one share 
was given four additional shares without 
cost. This made the capital stock of Armour 
& Co. over $100,000,000, a gratifying in- 
crease of the original investment of $160,- 
000. It did not appear that any capital 
additional to the original $160,000 had ever 
been invested in the business, excepting when 
the merger was effected with the Armour 
Packing Co. of Kansas City in 1900. 


Second-Class Postal Rates 


In compliance with the instructions of 
the St. Paul Convention, as embodied in 
Resolution No. 123, copies of that resolu- 
tion were sent to President Wilson, Post- 
master-General Burleson, and to all mem- 
bers of Congress, together with a protest 
signed by President Gompers against the 
taking effect on July 1, 1918, of the in- 
creased rates and the postal zone system 
for second-class publications. In spite of 
this protest the increased rates took effect 
on July 1, as provided by section 1101 of 
the revenue act of 1917. An effort was made 
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to secure a repeal of the increased rates 
and the postal zone system in the new 
revenue bill approved February 24, 1919, 
and an amendment to the revenue bill 
to repeal the zone system in relation to 
second-class postage was adopted in the 
Senate December 23, 1918, but the repeal 
was not contained in the revenue bill 
when finally passed. So this effort also 
failed, but the increased rate of one cent on 
all mail matter of the first class was repealed, 
to take effect on July 1, 1919. 


Tax Exemption for Cooperatives 


The report of the Committee on Coopera- 
tion submitted to the St. Paul Convention 
contained a recommendation “that the 
convention favor an amendment to the 
federal income tax law by which coopera- 
tive societies organized under the ‘no 
profit’ system would be added to the exemp- 
tion section of the income tax law, and 
that every reasonable effort be made to 
obtain relief from Congress by this suggested 
method. To bring about an amendment 
to the law is the only safe and positive 
course to adopt. Under a proper exemption 
clause cooperative societies would be en- 
tirely free from any possible reverse or 
cross rulings by administrative officials.” 

At a meeting of the Executive Council 
on July 23-28, 1918, the recommendation 
was referred to the officials at American 
Federation of Labor headquarters to carry 
into effect. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
was holding public hearings upon the new 
revenue act at the same time that the St. 
Paul Convention was meeting, so there was 
no opportunity to bring this subject to the 
attention of that committee. Its hearings 
were closed when final action had been taken 
on the subject by the A. F. of L. A suitable 
amendment was drafted and brought to the 
attention of members of the committee, 
but. no result followed. Representative 
Dallinger of Massachusetts offered the 
amendment on the floor of the House on 
September 17 when the revenue bill was up 
for discussion, but Representative Madden 
of Illinois and Treadway of Massachusetts 
opposed its adoption and it was defeated. 
After the passage of the revenue bill by 
the House and its reference to the Senate 
Committee on Finance, the attention of 
Chairman Simmons and the members of that 
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committee was called to the subject, with 
the result that that committee amended the 
revenue bill by adding an exemption from 
the income tax for the cooperative societies 
to apply only to their transactions with 
their own members and not to apply to 
income derived from sales to non-members. 
The bill carrying this amendment was re- 
ported to the Senate on December 6, 1918. 
Consideration of this particular amendment 
was reached on December 11 and it was 
agreed to by vote of the Senate. The 
bill was passed by the Senate December 23 
and went to conference between the two 
Houses on January 2, 1919. The conferees 
continued their labors for a month or more 
and during that time the clause exempting 
the cooperative societies from the opera- 
tion of the income tax disappeared. The 
bill as finally enacted contained no such 
clause. 


National War Housing 


Immediately upon the signing of the 
armistice, November 11, 1918, announce- 
ment was made in both Houses of Con- 
gress that large expenditures ought to be 
curtailed and various projects stopped, 
in order to save as much money as possible. 
In the Senate the national housing project 
came up for discussion. During the period 
of the war $50,000,000 was voted in one 
bill for the Shipping Board to enable it to 
house its employes properly. In May, 1918, 
Congress passed another bill authorizing 
the Housing Bureau of the Department of 
Labor to expend $60,000,000 for provi- 
sion of dwellings for workers employed in 
war activities, in places where there was a 
scarcity of housing facilities. Of this sum 
$10,000,000 was to be expended in Wash- 
ington. There had been delay in the passage 
of these bills and further delay occurred 
before the appropriation became available 
and actual construction began. When the 
armistice was signed there were about 
eighty house building projects under way, 
some of which were nearing completion, 
but on many of them not much work 
had been done. After some criticism in 


the Senate a sub-committee headed by 
Senator Reed of Missouri of the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, began an 
investigation of the housing work which 
had been undertaken by the bureau. 
Some little friction between Senator Reed 
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and Otto M. Eidlitz, head of the Housing 
Bureau, was developed in the public hear- 
ings. Before the hearings were finished the 
committee reported to the Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 194, ordering the immediate 
cessation of work on a large number of 
dormitories being constructed for the ac- 
commodation of war workers on the plaza 
near the Capitol, and construction on all 
buildings not 75 per cent completed to 
stop. With but little debate this measure 
was rushed through the Senate and sent to 
the House. The American Federation of 
Labor, in company with other organiza- 
tions and individuals, demanded that a 
public hearing on the bill be held by the 
House Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, it being believed that the 
sudden stopping of the housing work was a 
detriment to many thousands of workers 
in the war emergency whose services would 
still be required for some time to come. A 
public hearing was ordered to take place on 
January 8, at which the completion of the 
plaza buildings was urged by the repre- 
sentative of the A. F. of L. and the propo- 
sition to end construction of all buildings 
not 75 per cent completed was denounced 
as unbusinesslike and foolish. The com- 
mittee was asked to make detailed inquiry 
and determine the advisability of com- 
pleting or the abandonment of each project 
upon its individual merits. The House 
Committee amended the Senate Resolution 
No. 194 in accordance with these requests 
and recommended its passage as amended. 
The bill was not passed, but the Secretary 
of Labor continued the housing work 
along the lines indicated in the bill as 
amended by the House Committee. 


Seamen’s Bills 


On April 12, 1918, Representative Fordney 
of Michigan introduced a bill to amend 
section 4516 of the Seamen’s Act of March 4 
1915. The bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. On May 10 that committee 
reported the bill favorably with amend- 
ments. The bill passed the House on De- 
cember 16, 1918, went to the Senate and 
was referred to the Senate Committee on 
Commerce December 17, 1918. The Senate 
Committee made no report on the bill. 
On January 7, 1919, Senator Calder in- 
troduced. into the Senate and Representa- 
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tive Gould brought into the House bills 
S. 5285, H. R. 13671. These bills proposed 
to amend vitally the Seaman’s Act of 1915 
by striking out section 4 of that law, which 
provided that a seaman shall be entitled 
to receive on demand one-half of the wages 
which he shall have earned at every port 
where such vessel shall load or deliver. 
The bills also proposed to strike out section 
5, which provides a method of procedure 
for entering complaint against a vessel as 
being in a condition unsuitable to go to 
sea. Representatives of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor protested against these 
bills to both the Senate and the House Com- 
mittee and no hearing was ever held or 
any action taken upon them. 


Initiative and Referendum 


One more state was added during the 
year to those which have finally attained a 
full measure of government “‘by the people,”’ 
through the adoption of the initiative and 
referendum. This makes 20 states in which 
the voters may propose and enact laws 
without the interference of adverse in- 
fluences. After a struggle of a quarter of a 
century by the labor men of Massachusetts, 
through the action of a _ constitutional 
convention which sat in the summers in 
1917 and 1918, and submitted to the voters 
a constitutional amendment embodying 
the initiative and referendum, that desirable 
feature of democratic government was 
added to the constitution of the Old Bay 
State by its ratification by the voters at 
the last November election. A bitter and 
expensive campaign was made against 
ratification by a group consisting of wealthy 
men, scholars and corporations. Accusa- 
tions were made that a “slush” fund of 
$80,000 or more was used to flood the 
state with adverse literature, and large 
payments were made to prominent poli- 
ticians to use their influence against rati- 
fication. The American Federation of Labor 
used such influences as were at its command 
to secure favorable action by the voters. 
The margin in favor of the initiative and 
referendum was only about 8,000 votes. 


Convict Labor 


This year we again failed to secure legis- 
lation on prison labor. As reported to the 
St. Paul Convention, H. R. 7353, drafted by 
the American Federation of Labor and the 
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National Committee on Prisons and Prison 
Labor with the approval of the Secretary of 
Labor Wilson, was rewritten with amend- 
ments and reintroduced on February 8, 1918, 
as H. R. 9683. On February 22, 1918, it was 
favorably reported by the Committee on 
Labor with the recommendation that it be 
passed. 

It provides that when an emergency exists 
or when war is imminent, creating a demand 
for supplies which can not easily be furnished 
by privately conducted factories, the agents 
for the departments or bureaus charged with 
the buying of war or government supplies 
are empowered, subject to the approval of 
the President, to place an order for such sup- 
plies with the superintendent or other head 
of any penal institution, federal or state, 
county or municipal, willing to undertake 
the production of such supplies. 

Compensation and hours of labor for in- 
mates working upon such supplies shall be 
based upon the standard hours and wages 
prevailing in the vicinity in which the institu- 
tion is located, and the cost of maintaining 
the inmates so employed shall be deducted 
from their compensation. Contracts with 
persons using prison labor are forbidden. 

Section 3 provides that the products of 
prison labor transported into any state or 
territory for use or sale shall be subject to 
the operation and effect of the laws of such 
state or territory to the same extent and in 
the same manner as though such good had 
been produced in such state or territory. 

The Secretary of War is authorized by the 
bill to establish and operate, in the United 
States army prison and disciplinary bar- 
racks, factories for the manufacture of sup- 
plies for the United States government. 

The Secretary of the Navy is authorized 
to operate in the United States naval prisons 
a factory for the manufacture of supplies for 
the United States government. 

This bill took its place on the House calen- 
dar and efforts were made to bring it to a 
vote. On September 18, 1918, as it seemed 
apparent that the measure would not be 
soon enacted, President Wilson issued the 
following executive order: 

‘“‘Whereas, The present emergency has 
created a demand for supplies which can 
not wholly be procured or supplied by 
privately owned or conducted factories not 
employing prison labor, it is ordered that 
the agents for the departments or bureaus 
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charged with the buying of war or govern- 
ment supplies are, for the period of the war, 
empowered in addition to any method of 
purchase or procurement now authorized, 
to place an order for such supplies with the 
superintendent or other head of any penal 
institution where persons are confined by 
any state, county or municipal authority, 
willing to undertake the manufacture, pro- 
duction and delivery of such supplies; pro- 
vided, that the compensation to be paid for 
such supplies shall, so far as possible, be the 
prevailing price for like commodities in the 
vicinity of the institution furnishing them. 
Compensation and hours of labor for in- 
mates of any institution above specified, 
working upon such supplies, shall be based 
upon the standard hours and wages prevail- 
ing in the vicinity in which the institution 
is located. The pro rata cost of maintaining 
the inmates so employed shall be deducted 
from their compensation.” 

Many members of Congress believed that 
this executive order covered all that was 
essential in the bill H. R. 9683 and this ren- 
dered the work of securing a vote upon the 
bill more difficult. The bill was still upon 
the House calendar when the Congress 
adjourned on March 4th. 


Workmen's Compensation 


It was believed that the passage of an 
amendment to the judicial code, inserting 
in clause 3, section 24, the words, ‘‘and to 
claimants the rights and remedies under the 
workmen’s compensation law of any state,” 
approved October 6, 1917, relieved the hard- 
ships arising from the anomalous condition 
in which longshoremen and other water front 
workers were placed by the United States 
Supreme Court decision of May 21, 1917. 
That decision was to the effect that men en- 
gaged in loading vessels were maritime 
workers and came within the admiralty 
jurisdiction. Immediately upon the passage 
of this amendment to the judicial code, the 
commission having charge of the administra- 
tion of the New York workmen’s compensa- 
tion act began paying claims presented by 
the longshoremen and other water front 
workers. It is said that the California com- 
pensation commission did the same. 

In the State of Washington, however, a 


different interpretation was placed upon the ° 


act amending the judicial code. John M. 
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Wilson, Chairman of the Washington Indus- 
trial Insurance Department, wrote: 

‘“‘Our Supreme Court has held in the case 
of Jarvis vs. Daggett, 87 Wash., 253, that 
this commission can not enforce against em- 
ployers the payment of premiums upon pay- 
rolls in maritime employment, for the reason 
that we can not protect the employer against 
suits that may be brought for damages under 
the admiralty jurisdiction of the federal 
court.” 

And further, that an employer who had 
paid contributions to the commission was 
sued under the admiralty law and recovery 
was sustained amounting to $3,000. 

This seemed to expose the employers of 
maritime workers to two liabilities, one in 
the admiralty court and one to the state 
workmen’s compensation fund. In the state 
of Washington the situation was such that if 
an accident occurred to a workman at one 
end of a gang plank, next the shore, he would 
be compensated, but if the same accident 
occurred at the other end of the gang plank, 
on the vessel, there would be no compensa- 
tion. This condition would not obtain in 
states whose compensation laws were elec- 
tive, but where compensation law is com- 
pulsory it is difficult to determine whether 
the longshoremen were or were not under 
the state compensation act. 


Government Employes 


At the time the St. Paul Convention was 
in session, the annual agricultural appro- 
priation bill was pending in the Senate. This 
bill contained an hour-lengthening amend- 
ment which required the federal employes to 
work a full eight-hour day, without any pro- 
vision for overtime. Although the clerks 
and other employes of the government work 
nominally a seven-hour day the head of the 
department is at liberty to call upon them 
for overtime or Sunday or holiday work 
without extra pay. This is frequently done. 
The federal clerks declared that they had no 
objection to Congress establishing by law 
the basic eight-hour workday, but that in 
doing so Congress should provide for pay- 
ment of time and one-half for all hours 
worked in excess of eight. No such provision 
was made. 

Resolution No. 71, which was adopted by 
the convention, denounced this proposi- 
tion to lengthen the workday without pro- 
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vision for overtime, and instructed the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor to take appropriate means for de- 
feating the same. Urgent letters opposing 
this amendment were addressed by Presi- 
dent Gompers, by instructions of the E. C., 
to each member of both Houses of Congress. 
Nevertheless the obnoxious provision was 
incorporated in the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill as it finally passed Congress and 
was transmitted to the President. A vigor- 
ous protest was then made to the President, 
in which it was respectfully and urgently 
submitted that unless the Congress would 
exclude the so-called Borland amendment 
from the measure the President might see 
the justice and wisdom of returning the bill 
to Congress without his approval. 

On July 1, President Wilson vetoed the 
bill and it was subsequently passed without 
the hour-lengthening amendment. 

The labor people in Congressman Bor- 
land’s district, aided by the A. F. of L., made 
a vigorous opposition to his renomination 
and he was defeated by a large vote. 

This matter came up again on February 
20, 1919, when Senator Thomas of Colorado 
offered a similar amendment to the last 
legislative, executive and judicial appropria- 
tion bill, which was then pending in the 
Senate. ‘The amendment was rejected. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
the federal employes were granted an increase 
of $120, beyond their statutory salaries. 
They asked that the increase be $360 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. This was 
refused by the House Committee on Appro- 
priations, which in H. R. 14078 reported in 
favor of the former sum, $120. On January 
18, by a vote of 202 in favor, 79 opposed, 149 
not voting, Representative Nolan of Cali- 
fornia secured the adoption of an amend- 
ment to H. R. 14078, increasing the $120 to 
$240, which sum remained through all stages 
of the passage of the bill. This additional 
compensation is effective only for the year 
ending June 39, 1920, and it does not apply 
to railroad or postal employes, or to persons 
whose basic wages or salaries have been in- 
creased more than $200 since June 30, 1918, 
or who entered the service since that date 
(Sec. 7, Public Statute 314, 65th Congress.) 

Section 9 of the same statute created a 
Joint Commission on Reclassification of 
Salaries, consisting of three Senators and 
three Representatives, all to be members of 
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the 65th Congress, to investigate and report 
not later than January, 1920, what reclassi- 
fication and readjustment of compensation 
should be made so as to provide uniform 
and equitable pay for the same character 
of employment throughout the District of 
Columbia in the services enumerated. 
Senators Jones of New Mexico, Henderson 
of Nevada, Spencer of Missouri, and Repre- 
sentatives Keating of Colorado, Cooper of 
Wisconsin, Hamil of New Jersey, were ap- 
pointed members of the commission. 


Cash in Lieu of Vacation Leave of Absence 


Resolution No. 116 before the St. Paul 
Convention opposed the passage of H. R. 
7638, the object of which was to give em- 
ployes in the Navy Yard service permission 
to accept cash in lieu of their present grant 
of thirty days leave per year with pay, the 
effect of which would be to deprive them of 
necessary rest. 

H. R. 7638 had then been reported favor- 
ably from the Naval Affairs Committee of 
the House and was supported by House 
Report No. 330. Opposed by the American 
Federation of Labor, it advanced no farther 
and died with the expiration of the 65th 
Congress. 


Payments and Privileges for Soldiers and 
War Workers 


Public Statute No. 300, 65th Congress, 
approved February 28, 1919, permits any 
person who served in the United States 
Army, Navy or Marine Corps, in the present 
war, to retain one complete suit of outer uni- 
form clothing, including overcoat and such 
other articles of personal apparel and equip- 
ment as may be authorized by the Secretary 
of War or the Secretary of the Navy. Where 
clothing or uniforms had been restored to the 
government, the same or similar clothing is 
to be returned and given to the soldier, sailor 
or marine on application. It is further pro- 
vided that enlisted men, honorably dis- 
charged from the army, navy or marine 
corps, shall receive 5 cents per mile from 
the place of their discharge to their home or 
place of original muster into the service. 

The revenue act approved on February 
24, 1919, provides that soldiers, sailors and 
marines shall be paid $60 in addition to any 
amounts due them at the time of their dis- 


charge. 
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By Public Statute No. 246, approved 
January 7, 1919, the heads of the several 
departments and other governmental estab- 
lishments in the District of Columbia were 
authorized to furnish transportation, in- 
cluding sleeping car accommodations, to 
war workers whose services were no longer 
required and whose employment was termi- 
nated, without delinquency or misconduct 
on their part, during the period from No- 
vember 11, 1918, to February 20, 1919; their 
actual railroad transportation from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to the place from which 
they accepted employment, or to their legal 
residence, or to such other place not a greater 
distance as the employe may elect. Em- 
ployes who had left the District of Colum- 
bia prior to the passage of this act were en- 
titled to have refunded the cost of actual 
railroad transportation including sleeping 
car accommodations, provided they made 
application within 60 days after the passage 
the act. In the Legislative, Executive and 
Judicial Appropriation Bill the time limit 
for payments on transportation given to 
war workers was extended to March 15, 1919. 


Wheat Price Legislation 


The St. Paul Convention directed the 
Executive Council to watch wheat price 
legislation and in the interest of the con- 
sumer to favor as low a price as possible for 
wheat, not inconsistent with the interests 
of the farmers. Several attempts were made 
in Congress to raise the price fixed for wheat 
from $2.20 to $2.50, but they all failed. 
The official price for the 1919 crop was fixed 
at $2.26 per bushel. 

H. R. 15796 which passed the House on 
February 22, the Senate on March 3d, and 
was approved by the President on March 4, 
carries an appropriation of $1,000,000,000, 
to be used for the purpose of paying the 
difference between the government guar- 
antee of $2.26 and the current market rate. 


Against Excessive Government Borrowings 


Resolution No. 33, introduced at the St. 
Paul Convention, by Delegate W. D. Mahon, 
declares that “‘excessive borrowings result 
in inflation and consequently in unneces- 
sarily high prices of commodities, reducing 
the purchasing value of wages and placing 
an unjustifiable burden upon the people, 
especially upon the workmen.” The resolu- 
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tion urged Congress to levy taxes on “ war 
profits, swollen incomes and on land values, 
to an extent that during the period of the 
war will provide by taxation at least 50 per 
cent of the expenditures of the government 
in each year.” 

The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House was at that time considering the 
Revenue Bill of 1918. Resolution No. 33 
was submitted on July 18 by Secretary 
Morrison to Senator Simmons, Chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, and to Rep- 
resentative Kitchin, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, who each 
acknowledged its receipt and promised care- 
ful consideration and submission to the 
committees. The Revenue Bill as finally 
adopted bears heavily upon war profits and 
large incomes, as suggested in Resolution 
No. 33, but land values are not taxed by 
that bill. 


Moving Picture Censorship 


The 1916 Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor at Baltimore took deci- 
sive action against legalized censorship of 
moving pictures. The subject came up 
during this past year, as bills for such censor- 
ship were introduced into the legislatures of 
Nebraska, North Carolina and Michigan. 
The Federations of Labor in these states 
were advised of the action of the Baltimore 
Convention and our understanding is that 
these bills were defeated. 

There was some agitation to prevent the 
exhibition of pictures portraying scenes of 
labor unrest and some further discussion of 
a federal censorship. A bill appeared in the 
House providing for censorship of motion 
picture films, sponsored by Congressman 
Randall of California. It was referred to the 
Judiciary Committee, from which it never 
reappeared. We feel sure that a proper and 
judicious use of the moving picture would 
be of value in promoting better conditions of 
labor. It is impossible to be too vigilant in 
guarding the freedom of all the various modes 
of public expression. 

A different phase of the moving picture 
question was presented when we were asked 
to interfere in Tennessee and Indiana in 
relation to bills in the legislatures of those 
states allowing moving picture shows on 
Sundays. Our only proper course, as the 
American Federation of Labor had taken 
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no action on this proposition, was to refer 
the question to the decision of the local 
organizations. 


Postal Wage Legislation 


Supported by the legislative influence of 
the American Federation of Labor, the 
organized postal employes made a de- 
termined fight for higher permanent salary 
classifications. They were in part success- 
ful. The Congress adopted the wage 
standards urged by the organized employes, 
but limited the application of these stand- 
ards to the next fiscal year only. Under 
the provisions of the fiscal-year postal 
wage classification the entrance grade for 
post office clerks and city carriers is raised 
from $800 to $1,000, and the maximum 
wage is raised from $1,200 to $1,500. 
The maximum grade is reached by succes- 
sive yearly promotions of $100. All clerks 
and carriers now in the grades between 
$1,000 to $1,400 will receive increases of 
$100 on July 1, 1919. The rate of pay for 
substitute clerks and carriers is increased 
from thirty-five to forty cents per hour. 
The entrance wage for railway mail clerks 
is fixed at $1,100, an increase of $100, 
and the maximum in the highest grade 
(Class C) at $1,800 a year, an increase of 
$300. Other groups of postal employes 
—laborers, printers, special clerks, super- 
visory officers and rural carriers—will con- 
tinue to receive during the next fiscal 
year the percentage increases over their 
basic pay that are now in effect. Efforts 
to secure overtime pay for time in excess 
of eight hours per day and prevailing 
rates for skilled workers in postal employ- 
ment were not successful. An investigation 
into the subject-matter of postal wages is 
now being made by a congressional com- 
mission with a view of recommending 
appropriate wage legislation to the next 
Congress. The organized employes are 
hopeful of securing some constructive reme- 
dial legislation based on the commission’s 
report. 


Navy Yard and Arsenal Services 


On July 1, 1918, the mechanical trades of 
the Navy Yard received an increase of 8 
cents per day. This was to make the 
Navy Yard pay,agree with the pay awarded 
by the Macy Board for the shipyards. 

The actual daily wage fixed upon was 
$5.76 plus the congressional increase of 
5 per cent and 10 per cent then in force. 
On November 9th, following the award 
of the Macy Board an increase of 56 cents 
per day was granted, making $6.40 for 
first-class mechanics and $6.88 for specially 
skilled men. On November 16 an increase 
went into effect at the arsenals amounting 
to 64 cents per day. After July Ist the Navy 
Department declined to give to mechanics 
at the Navy Yard the $120 congressional 
increase. At the arsenals, however, that 
increase had been continued to a large pro- 
portion of the men. 

According to the language of the $240 
increase clause carried in this year’s Legis- 
lative Appropriation Act, a comparatively 
small number of the employes in the navy 
yards and arsenals will receive it unless 
the departments choose to exercise their 
discretion in the employes’ favor, as the 
bill gives them the right to do. In that 
respect the bill is worded the same as the 
$120 increase clause. An effort was made 
to have this clause so amended that it would 
give employes in the navy yards and 
arsenals the benefit of the $240 increase in 
case they had not received during this 
fiscal year an increase aggregating over $200. 
They have received an increase of 64 
cents per day, which for 313 working days 


-amounts to $200.32, and this would bar 


them from participation in the increase, 
excepting through departmental discretion. 

An attempt to amend the bill so as to 
make absolutely certain that the men in 
the navy yards and arsenals receive the 
$240 increase failed. A second attempt 
to assure these employes the $240 was 
made by an amendment offered to the gen- 
eral deficiency bill, but this bill failed of 
passage. : 





Though the workers have again and again suffered from the mistakes and the wrong- 
doings of others, whenever the opportunity has been afforded they have ever evolved some- 
thing for the betterment of humanity and the establishment of justice. 

















WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 











FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 





Bill Posters and Billers 


Wm. Mc Carthy.—One additional local union has 
been organized in Des Moines, Iowa, the total mem- 
bership now aggregating 1,600. Employment con- 
ditions are excellent. 


Carpenters and Joiners 


Frank Duffy.—Twenty-eight new locals have 
been organized, increasing our membership by 1,840. 
We have had 310 deaths resulting in an expenditure 


of $47,643.05. 
Draftsmen 


A. H. Miller.—During the month of May we took 
137 new members into our organization, making the 
total membership 3,375. There is general adver- 
tising propaganda to attract attention of technical 
engineers, architects, draftsmen, etc., to the value 
of joining organized labor. Employment condi- 
tions are good and still improving. 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison.—New Locals have been or- 
ganized in San Diego, Calif.; Galesburg, Ill.; Evans- 
ville, Ind.; Boone, Iowa, and North Dakota. The 
strike in Oakland, Calif., which lasted but two days 
ended with a complete victory in our favor. Union 
laundry workers of San Francisco, Calif., have ob- 
tained an increase in wages of $4 per week; this 
makes the minimum wage for women laundry work- 
ers in San Francisco $15 per week. Strikes of two 
and three weeks’ duration, affecting 178 union 
members, exist in Nashville, Tenn., and Terre Haute, 
Ind., pending recognition of the union and increase in 
wages. The general state of employment is fair 
with continued improvement. As a result of vigor- 
ous work during the past six weeks, organizer John 
D. Chubbuck has been successful in establishing 
local union of laundry workers in Grand Forks, 
Fargo and Minot, N. Dak. 


Lithographers 


James M. O’ Connor.—We have had six deaths, 
resulting in an expenditure of $2,400, and have taken 
care of sick and disabled members; also the unem- 
ployed at an expenditure of $817 and $381, re- 
spectively. Employment conditions are good and 
constantly improving. 


Marine Engineers 


George A. Gruff—The New York Port situation 
has been partly settled with a slight advance in 
wages. 


Employment conditions are good generally. 
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Oil Field, Gas Workers and Refinery Workers 


e.—We have organized six new locals 
in Illinois, Texas, Wyoming, Louisiana and Okla- 
homa, and our membership now totals 13,204. The 
Federal Oil Board of California has resigned. Presi- 
dent R. E. Evans is now in Los Angeles, Calif., in 
session with the President’s Mediation Commission, 
discussing the pending wage scale for California. 
E mployment conditions are good and constantly 
improving. 


H. L. H 


Print Cutters 


W. H. Parr.—We have just completed a success- 
ful movement, negotiating a 48-hour week and an 
increase in wages. Death benefits to the amount of 
$200 have been paid during the past month. Em- 
ployment conditions are fair. 


Railway Mail Association 


E. J. Ryan.—One new local with a membership 
of 170 has been organized in Binghampton, N. Y. 
This gives us a total membership of 13,603 in 121 
locals. 

Railway Mail Association 


W. M. Collins.—Locals have been organized in 
LaCrosse, Wis., and Binghampton, N. Y., increasing 
the membership by 200; $4,000 has been expended 
in death benefits and we have cared for 52 disabled 
members at an expense of $4,638. A number of 
members have received an increase in wages amount- 
ing to $100 per annum. 


Teachers 


F. G. Stecker—We have organized two local 
uniohs in Boston, Mass., and one each in the follow- 
ing cities: Jersey City, N. J.; Atlanta, Ga.; In- 
dianapolis Ind.; Sioux City, Iowa; Paterson, N. J.; 
Fitchburg, Cambridge, Mass.; Pawtucket, R. I.; 
Trenton, N. J.; Meridian, Miss.; Agricultural 
College, Fargo, N. Dak.; Washburn College, Topeka, 
Kans. Membership has thereby been increased by 
1,400 and now aggregates 8,400 members. Labor 
has helped very materially in effecting betterment of 
conditions and increases in salaries in most instances. 
There is a scarcity of teachers throughcut most of 
these localities. Extensions of the organization will 
be the chief object for the balance of 1919 and work 
w_ll be carried oa vigorously to that end. 


Wood Carvers 


Frank Detlaf—The total membership of our 21 
local unions now aggregates 1,054. There have 
been two deaths, resulting in an expenditure of 
$300. There have been increases in wages in 
Chicago, Grand Rapids and Boston. 














WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham.—Herman I. Ross: 

Active work is being done for the union label. A 
local of boot and shoe repairers has been formed 
with a membership of 26. At a recent meeting of 
representatives of about 74 local union organizations, 
it was decided to teach members of the various 
unions the importance of furthering the interests of 
all labor organizations. 

Mobile.—W. F. Cattell: 

Employment is steady. A union label store has 
been opened and is carrying on a campaign for 
labels. The Trades Council is also actively at work 
to promote the use of union labels. 

Mobile.—P. Gibson DeWitt: 

The workmen’s compensation bill has been re- 
cently passed for Alabama. Label committees are 
actively at work.. Employment conditions are 
exceptionally good. Soda Dispensers’ Local No. 

229 has been organized. 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock.—L. W. Lowry: 

Locals of freight handlers have been organized at 
Jonesboro, Ark., and Poplar Bluff, Mo.; also a 
Central Trades at Poplar Bluff. Coopers have 
organized at Benton, Ark. 


CALIFORNIA 


Jackson.—James Giambruno: 

International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers and a local of timber workers have been 
organized. Employment is steady. 

San Francisco.—John C. Walsh: 

Two additional unions have been organized. 
Employment is steady. 

San Pedro.—J. I. Van Zandt: 

Locals of newsboys and telephone operators have 
been organized. 

Visalia.—F. C. Hunt: 

Carpenters, painters, bricklayers and teamsters 
have received an increase of $1 per day by agree- 
ment. Two teamsters and painters’ locals have 
been organized at Lindsay. Employment is steady 
and work is plentiful. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage. 

As a result of legislation, school teachers have re- 
ceived an increase of $10 per month. An increase 
of 40 cents per day was accorded iron molders. 
Employment is steady. Active work is being 
carried on to promote the use of union labeled goods. 

Pueblo.—E. R. Walker. 

An agreement between the Retail Butchers and 
Grocers’ Association and Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workers’ Union No. 565 has been negotiated, and 
by its provisions the minimum wage for butcher 
workers is placed at $25 per week; extra workmen, 
$6 per day for less than a full week’s work; $7 for 
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Saturday. Electricians and plumbers have _re- 
ceived an increase in wages of $1 per day. Em- 
ployment is ‘steady. 


CONNECTICUT 


New Britain.—John F. Quinn: 
A local of molders has been organized. Employ- 
ment is steady and there is plenty of work. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville—John Oakes: 

Locals of railway helpers and laborers have been 
organized. Employment is fairly steady. Active 
work is being carried on to promote the use of union 
labeled merchandise. 

Pensacola.—H. S. Kieley: 

Machinist helpers have organized. 
is steady. 

Tampa.—W. C. Bartlett: 

American Federation of Musicians’ Local No. 721 
and Commercial Telegraphers’ Local No. 141 have 
been organized. Labor is about 75 per cent organ- 
ized in the various crafts. Employment is steady. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta.—W. R. McDonald: 

Wages have been increased in various trades and 
hours reduced from 9 to 8 by negotiations and media- 
tion. Employment conditions are excellent in all 
lines except telegraphers, who are still out on strike. 
Fulton Federal Labor Union No. 16615 and Hod- 
carriers, Building and Common Laborers No. 328 
were organized. 

Columbus.—C. H. Ray: 

Wages of painters and decorators have been in- 
creased to 55 and 65 cents per hour and the working 
day has been reduced from 10 to 9 hours; wages of 
carpenters and joiners have been increased to 60 
and 65 cents per hour. Employment conditions 
in the building trades are good. A local of car- 

ters and joiners (colored) has been organized. 
The Union Label League is actively at work. 

Macon.—Chas. L. Leonard: 

Street railway employes have secured a 9-hour day 
and an increase from 28 cents to 36 and 40 cents per 
hour, according to length of service. Locals of 
street railway employes, policemen and telephone 
operators have organized. Employment is steady. 


Employment 
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Macon.—William A. McKenna: 

An agreement has been negotiated granting street 
railway employes the nine-hour day, an increase 
from 36 to 40 cents per hour and recognition of the 
union. Locals of street carmen, telephone opera- 
tors and city policemen have been organized. Em- 
ployment is steady. 


IDAHO 


Beise.—R. H. Park: 

Laundry workers have secured signed agreements 
with all local laundries providing for increase in 
wages for all employes. Employment is steady. 
Locals of plumbers and steamfitters, boot and shoe 
workers and retail clerks have been organized. 


Idaho Falls.—S. J. Mount: 

The city has granted the new wage scale to city 
employes. Locals of clerks, bakery and confec- 
tionery workers have been organized. Auto ma- 
chinists, electrical workers, teamsters, cooks and 
waiters at Blackfoot, Idaho, have also organized. 
Employment is steady and conditions are good. 

Wallace.—W. A. Smith: 

Painters have received an increase of 50 cents‘per 
day, making their scale of wage $7.50 per eight-hour 
day. Employment is steady. All mines are in- 
creasing their forces and there is at the present time 
a shortage of miners. A local of foundry employes 
has been organized. 


‘ILLINOIS 


Centralia.—M. R. Cunningham: 

As a result of a conference, wages of hodcarriers 
have been increased to 62} cents per hour and com- 
mon laborers to 50 cents per hour; boot and shoe 
workers have obtained shorter hours. A law has 
been passed, establishing the nine-hour day for 
women. Locals of municipal workers, culinary 
workers and boot and shoe workers have been 
organized. Work carried on by the Label Com- 
mittee is bringing results. 

Chicago.—J. A. Kain: 

Cigar store clerks and leaf tobacco workers have 
organized. The Label Committee is actively at 
work. 

Chicago.—Anthony Wilson: 

Pickle, Mustard and Salad Dressing Workers’ 
Unicn, Local No. 16691, has secured increases in 
wages ranging from $4 to $6 per week and reduc- 
tion in working hours from 10 to 9 as the result of a 
strike. Employment is steady in that line of work. 
Four new locals have been organized. 

Chicago Heights—W. E. Stearman: 

Wages of carpenters have been increased $1 per 
day; teamsters have received a $2 per week in- 
crease, reduction of working day to 9% hours. 
Plumbers and city employes have also received a 
substantial increase. A local of car workers has 
been organized. Employment is fair. 

Christopher.—J. W. Lutes: 

A local of International Hodcarriers, Building 
and Common Laborers’ Union of America has been 
organized. Scale of wage has been raised from 65 
te 75 cents per hour. 

Galesburg.—Thomas C. Tibbet: 

Telephone operators are receiving a minimum 
wage of $10 per week; culinary workers a minimum 
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of $10 per week of 6 days; laundry workers a mini - 
mum of $10 per week and nine-hour day; formerly 
worked 10 hours per day. Employment is steady 
Calls for union labeled merchandise are increasing 
Locals of bakery and confectionery workers have 
been organized. 

Kankakee.—Edgar Sipple: 

Musicians have raised their scale of pay $1 per 
engagement per man with double pay for leader 
Musicians in motion picture houses have raised the 
scale to $35 per week. Typists have received a $2 
per week increase. Employment is steady and 
there are a number of vacancies which seem to be 
difficult to fill on account of the scarcity of labor 
A local of retail clerks has been formed. 

Kewanee.—J. E. Stacy: 

Boiler workers have received a 5 cents per hour 
increase; tinners, 15 cents, and Woolworth Com- 
pany employes, 1 per cent. Locals of retail clerks, 
foundry employes and laundry workers have been 
organized. Employment is steady. 

La Salle-—Wm. A. Loos: 

Common laborers heve received an increase from 
45 to 50 cents per hour. The city has established 
an annual rate of $1,140 for laborers. A local shoe 
store has agreed to handle union-made goods. 

Lincoln.—R. E. Dickson: 

As the result of a petition, city firemen have re- 
ceived an increase. A local of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes of America has been organized. Employ- 
ment conditions are fair. 

Macomb.—Ora L. Hebble: 

Teamsters, hodcarriers, common laborers and 
brick and clay. workers have organized. The latter 
are on strike for increase in wages and reduction of 
one hour in the working day. Wages of laborers 
have been increased 10 cents per hour and the work- 
ing day reduced by one hour. Employment is 
steady. Active work is being carried on to promote 
the use of union labeled goods and good results have 
already been obtained. 

Nokomis.—C. D. Wright: 

Wages of painters have been increased 10 per cent. 
The union of telephone operators has been recog- 
nized through the efforts of the Central Trades 
Councils. 

Quincy. —John J. Kearney: 

An increase in wages, ranging from 10 to 25 per 
cent, and a shorter working day has been estab- 
lished in several local unions. Firemen have re- 
ceived an increase in wages. Employment is steady. 

Springfield—R. E. Woodmansee: 

Sheet metal workers have been granted an in- 
crease from 65 cents to 75 cents per hour after a 
strike of four weeks. Bakers’ Union No. 147 has 
been granted an increase and all shops in the city 
have signed up, with the exception of three. Em- 
ployment is steady in some trades. A continuous 
campaign is being carried on for the union label. 


Urbana.—Geo. Hankins: 

Printing pressmen secured recognition of union 
and improvement in wages and working conditions 
as a result of strike lasting three days. A coopera- 
tive society has been organized with 225 members 
and a building has been purchased preparatory to 
starting a grocery store. “Jury Trial Bill” in con- 
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tempt cases, growing out of injunctions, has been 
passed by the legislature. Bakery workers have 
anized. 


_ INDIANA 


Bicknell.—Thomas Kinney: 

Members of the Central Labor Union have se- 
cured an increase in wages, and better working con- 
ditions have been secured by the Clerks’ Union. 
Employment is steady. Label committees are 
actively at work. 

Elkhart.—E. D. Davis: 

The wages of carpenters and joiners have been 
increased 15 cents per hour. Locals of electricians, 
rubber workers, bakers and confectioners have been 
organized. No non-union men are employed in 
the N. Y. C. Railroad shops. Employment is 
steady. 

Elkhart.—J. O. Vance: 

The E. K. Blessing Band Instrument Co. has 
signed the union agreement with the metal polishers 
granting the eight-hour day and an increase in 
wages; will use also the union label on all band in- 
struments. Locals of upholsterers and electricians 
have been organized. Employment is steady. 

Evansville-—Chas. A. Fitch, Jr.: 

Electricians have secured an increase in wages of 
15 cents per hour; furniture workers have been given 
123 cents an hour increase voluntarily by the em- 
ployers. Employment is steady. . Local newspaper 
writers have organized. 

Evansville-—Fred Hohenberger: 

Furniture workers have secured 12} cents per 
hour increase. They are working 54 hours per week, 
but have secured an agreement that the time in ex- 
cess of 50 hours is to be paid for at the rate of time 
and a half. Locals of laundry workers, bakery 
workers, chauffeurs, upholsterers, janitors and 
helpers have been organized. Employment is 
steady. 

Evansville—Emil Levy: 

An increase has been secured by Cigarmakers’ 
Local No. 54. A local of street-car conductors and 
motormen has been organized. They have secured 
an increase in wages and shorter hours. 

Evansville —John C. Ruff: 

A voluntary increase ranging from 1 to 4 cents 
per hour has been accorded furniture workers. Em- 
ployment is steady. The Label League is actively 
at work. 


Gary.—F. H. Detrick: 

Building industries are short of men. Retail 
clerks, boot and shoe workers have organized. The 
Builders and Traders’ Association is cooperating 
with union labor for better conditions. 


Jasonville—W. M. Lee: 

Scale of wage in the Carpenters’ Union is 70 cents 
per hour. Wages of Clerks’ Union range from $20 
to $30 per week. A Central Labor Union, consist- 
ing of 10 locals, has been organized. 

Linton.—J. 1. Sims: 

City school and high school teachers and hotel 
and restaurant employes have organized. The 
latter have received an increase in wages and 12 
days a year leave with pay. The telephone girls 
succeeded in getting their contract signed for a 40 
per cent increase. Employment conditions are 
improving. 

Muncie.—Harvey Hickman: 

A local of oilers and stationary firemen has been 
organized. Employment is steady. There is a 
demand for union labels. 


Peru.—A. F. Lapp: 

Local retail clerks have been granted Saturday 
half-holiday upon request. Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers’ Local 883 has been organized. 
Employment is steady. 

Petersburg.—James Pierron: 

Teamsters have gained a 15 cents per hour in- 
crease by organizing. A local of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers of America has been organized. Em- 
ployment conditions are fairly good. 

Vincennes.—John C. Mayes: 

As the result of plans being under way for the 
organization of furniture workers, they were given 
Saturday half-holiday and an increase in wages of 
$1 per week. However, this failed to deter them 
from their purpose of unionizing for further pro- 
tection. Printers have received from $2 to $4 in- 
creases per week as bonus. Locals of electrical 
workers, bridge and structural iron workers and 
implement workers have been organized. Employ- 
ment is steady. Union-made tailoring has been 
introduced. 

Washington.—H. E. Newbill: 

A Federal Labor Union, International Fire 
Fighters Union, Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union and 
International Association of Theatrical Stage Em- 
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ployes and Motion Picture;Machine Operators have 
been organized. Employment is steady. 


IOWA 


Boone.—Thomas P. Menton: 

Carpenters have secured an increase in wages to 
70 cents per hour, effective August 1. The City 
Council has given stationary engineers and firemen 
an increase and will employ union men. Employ- 
ment conditions are very good. A Central Labor 
Union, consisting of 15 local unions, has been organ- 
ized. Label Committee is actively at work to pro- 
mote the use of union labels. 

Burlington.—K. E. Anderson: 

Button workers, basket workers, pickle workers, 
garment workers, upholsterers, mattress-makers 
and bakers have all organized. Bakers have 
secured closed shop and an increase in wages. 
Employment is steady. 

Fort Madison.—B. M. Slutz: 

Bakers are using the label and have affiliated with 
the local at Quincy, Ill. Retail clerks have organ- 
ized. Employment is steady. 

Waterloo.—Chas. C. MacKay: 

As the result of a strike teamsters have secured 
an increase of 10 to 20 cents per hour; butchers have 
also secured liberal increases. Hodcarriers, com- 
mon laborers and automobile repairmen have or- 
ganized. During the past two years 21 local unions 
have been added to those already established. 
Employment is steady. 


KANSAS 


Independence.—O. V. Dollison: 

Common laborers have secured an increase of 15 
cents per hour; refinery workers have received a 10 
per cent increase and several local refining companies 
have put on eight-hour shifts. Two Federal Labor 
Unions have been organized. Employment is 
steady. There is an increasing demand for union 
labeled merchandise. 

Abilene.—P. D. Litts: 

A local of electrical workers has been organized. 
Employment is steady. 

Arkansas City.—W. U. Tate: 

The following increases have been made effective: 
Teamsters, $2 per day; electricians, 15 cents per 
hour; common laborers, 10 cents per hour; taxi 
and truck drivers, a substantial increase. Retail 
clerks have had their working day reduced to six 
hours. All of the above have organized. Employ- 
ment is steady. 

Chanute.—L,. Wilane: 

Ten locals have been affiliated with the State 
Federation in the past four months. A Ladies’ 
Auxiliary to the International Association of Ma- 


chinists and Carpenters’ Local has affiliated with 
the State Federation. Employment is steady. A 
committee is actively at work to promote the use 
of union labeled goods. 

Parsons.—F. H. Callaway: 

A minimum scale of 50 cents per hour has been 
established for hodcarriers and laborers; Gas Com- 
pany employes are receiving a minimum of 45 cents 
per hour, the eight-hour day being prevalent in 
each instance. Employment is steady. Labor 
organizations have prevailed upon the City Com- 
mission to repeal the vagrancy ordinance. Com- 
mittees are actively at work to promote the use of 
union labeled goods. 

Parsons.—T. W. Floyd: 

Carpenters, painters and teamsters have secured 
an increase in wages by agreement. Employment 
is steady. 

Pratt—J. P. Hamilton: 

Carpenters’ wages have been imereased to 85 
cents per hour; painters to 75 cents. As a result 
of the united efforts of the Central Labor Union, 
the Hutcheson standard wage had been adopted by 
all printing offices, locally. Employment is steady. 
Local Typographical Union No. 280 has been organ- 
ized. Demand for the union label is increasing. 

Wichita.—Jas. C. Kerr 

A local of bakery + a has been organized. 
All union men have employment. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville —John D. Wilson: 

Locals of telephone operators, bakers and drug 
clerks have been organized. Active work is being 
carried on to promote the use of union labeled 


merchandise. 
LOUISIANA 


Alexandria.—M. M. Mandot: 

Linemen have secured an increase in wages and 
the nine-hour day. Employment is steady. 

Shreveport—W. H. Towers: 

Inside laundry workers, colored cooks and helpers 
have organized and commercial telegraphers’ union 
has been formed. There is a demand for workers 
in the building trades. 


MAINE 


Bar Harbor.—Nelson M. Chaney: 

Painters, masons and plumbers have increased 
their wages to 75 cents per hour. Employment is 
steady. 

Portland.—Edward H. Sylvester: 

Wages of carpenters have been increased to 67} 
cents per hour, as the result of arbitration. Fish 
Handlers’ Union No. 16641 has been organized. 
Employment conditions are improving. 








MARYLAND 


Hagerstown.—F. M. Stouffer: 

The demand for union labeled goods is constantly 
increasing. On July 5 a new local bakery was 
epened and is known as the Union Bakery. Station- 
ary Firemen and Oilers’ Local No. 526 was organized. 
Employment is fair. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Dorchester (Boston).—Philip J. Byrne: 

Wages have been increased in some instances and 
employment conditions are fairly good. Active 
work is being carried on to promote the use of the 
union label. 

Framingham.—Vernon B. Vaughan: 

Upon request, carpenters and plumbers received 
an increase in wages of 10 cents per hour; painters 
an increase of 15 cents per hour. Employment i is 
steady. 

Pittsfield —James J. Hamilton: 

A local of meat cutters and butchers has been 
organized. The forty-eight-hour week has been 
established for women and children, also the men 
in the textile mill, without reduction of pay. Em- 
ployment conditions in textile industries are very 
good. 

Worcester.—John L,. Sullivan: 

Massachusetts has enacted a law instituting the 
forty-eight-hour week for women and children 
under 18 years of age. Gas workers have been 
granted the eight-hour day and time and a half, 
with no discrimination as to priority of service. 
A committee representing the gas workers and gas 
company will place before the State Board of Arbi- 
tration the question of a 25 per cent increase and 
double time for Sundays. Locals of wire workers, 
bakery workers, foundrymen and foremen have 


been organized. 
MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor.—B. F. Savery: 

All branches of building trades have secured an 
increase in wages. Molders have won the eight- 
hour day. 

Charlotte-—B. L,. Butts: 

Four local unions have been organized here. 
Employment is steady. 

Flint.—Geo. W. Starkweather: 

Local plumbers receive $1 per hour and work 
eight hours. Sewer diggers, drain layers and elec- 
trical workers have organized during the past 
month. Employment is steady. 

Jackson.—Chas. Shulters: 

Wages of teamsters have been increased 20 per 
cent and gained recognition of the union. A local 
of retail clerks has been organized. Employment 
is steady. All members of the union are demanding 
union labeled goods. 

Saginaw.—D. M. Fitzgerald: 

Telephone operators in Saginaw, Bay City and 
Flint, Mich., have organized. Employment con- 
ditions are excellent. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis.—Lynn Thompson: 
Street laborers have secured an increase from 


$3.50 to $4 by a petition to the City Council. Em- 
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ployment is steady. Locals of‘ building laborers, 
foundry employes, auto mechanics, glaziers, cleaners 
and dyers and house maids have been organized. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Hattiesburg. —R. C. White: 

Boot and shoe repairers and stationary engineers 
have organized. Employment is steady. 

Jackson.—I. R. Gerrard: 

Chauffeurs, teamsters and electrical workers have 
organized. A slight increase in wages has been 
secured in the building trades. Employment is 
steady. 

Meridian.—Jos. W. Jones: 

Telephone operators organized and were given 
the eight-hour day beginning with week of July 21. 
Retail clerks have secured two hours reduction on 
Saturdays and practically all clerks have joined the 
Clerks’ Union. The State Federation of Labor has 
compiled a list of measures partial to labor to be 
passed on at the next session of the legislature. 
Employment is steady. Active work is being car- 
ried on to further the use of union labels and there 
is an increasing demand for labeled merchandise. 

Meridian.—Miss Grace Spille: 

Locals of telephone operators have been organ- 
ized at Meridian and Laurel, Miss. Retail clerks 
have secured two hours reduction on Saturdays and 
practically all clerks have joined the Clerks’ Union. 
A general campaign is being carried on to further 
the patronage of union labels. 

Pascagoula.—Chas. H. Franck: 

A joint committee from the Central Labor Union 
met with the local retail merchants and negotiated 
an agreement fer the betterment of working con- 
ditions for retail clerks, securing early closing, Mon- 
day half-holiday and 40 per cent increase in wages. 
Employment is steady. Ladies’ Auxiliary, also 
locals of teamsters and chauffeurs have been organ- 
ized. 

MONTANA 


Billings —Frank Lockwood: 

Working conditions arejimproving. A local of 
laundry workers has been organized. Employment 
is steady. 

Boseman.—H. B. Clack: 

After a two weeks’ lockout employers have re- 
quested union men to return to work. All unions 
are standing firmly together. Painters and decora- 
tors have organized 90 per cent strong, with a good 
prospect of 100 per cent. There is constant agita- 
tion to promote the use of union labeled goods. 

Lewistown.—C. L. Van Horn: 

Locally there is quite a demand for labeled mer- 
chandise. Employment is fairly steady. 


NEBRASKA 


Grand Island.—Harry H. Long: 

A\\Central Labor Union has been organized in 
Norfolk, Nebr. All local stores are putting union 
labeled goods on their shelves. Employment is 
steady. 

North Platie-—R. L. Cantlin: 

Plumbers have organized. |Employment is steady. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord.—Thos. A. Foley: . 

Locals of retail clerks have been organized at 
Franklin, N. H.; machinists at Laconia and Tilton, 
N. H., and painters at Concord. The union label is 
now being used by one of the local bakeries. Em- 
ployment is steady. 

Portsmouth.—Richard S. Weston: 

The first issue of the Labor Union Advocate was 
published recently. Employment is fair. 

Somersworth.—David M. Clay: 

There has been a general increase in wages of 15 
per cent. Employment is steady. 


NEW JERSEY 


Dover.—Wm. O. Beck: 

The strike of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers’ 
‘Union No. 267 has been settled according to the 
terms of the War Labor Board agreement. Em- 
ployment is steady. 

Jersey City——Charles J. Jennings: ; 

Lumber teamsters have secured an increase of 
$2 per week; rubber workers have secured a reduc- 
tion from 55 to 49} hours per week. Employment 
is steady and nearly all plants have increased their 
forces. A local of city policemen has been organized. 

Jersey City.—Thos. F. O’Neil: 

Express company teamsters of Hudson County 
have organized. Employment is steady. There is 
a demand for the union label. : 

Plainfield —Edw. V. Wood: 

Plumbers, carpenters, electricians and masons 
secured increases in wages ranging from 60 cents to 
$1 per day. All have forty-four-hour week. Em- 
ployment is steady. 


NEW YORK 


Albany.—J. B. Nellegar: F 

Three er locals have been organized 
and as a result the members have received a 10 per 
cent increase in wages. Employment is steady. 
The union label is being demanded in every branch 
of trade. 

Corning.—E. H. Painter: 

A local of city electrical workers has been organ- 
ized. Employment is steady. 

Gloversville —Wm. F. Alterman: 

Local leather workmen have secured a reduction 
from the fifty-five-hour week to fifty-hour week; 
plumbers have secured an increase of $1 perday. A 
local of papermakers has been organized at Ballston 
Spa, N. Y., and local of leather workers at Glovers- 
ville, N. Y. 


Hornell.—J. P. McElroy: 

Retail clerks have organized. Employment is 
steady. 

Hornell.—Louis Peck. 

Machinists, blacksmiths and boilermakers re- 
ceived an increase in wages. A committee com- 
posed of employes of the Erie shops secured the 
forty-four-hour week. The Central Labor Union 
is actively engaged in establishing the union label. 
Retail clerks and tailors have organized. 

Syracuse.—H. M. Woodard: 

e following increases in wages were made effect- 
ive: Carpenters from 12} to 17} cents per hour; 
electrical workers from 10 to 15 cents; painters and 
sheet metal workers, 10 cents; plasterers, 12} cents; 
cement finishers, 5 cents, and building laborers, 
74 cents per hour. Employment is steady except 
in the building trades, but it is expected that con- 
ditions will be normal within a very short time. 


‘NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte —John J. Dean: 

The cotton workers of Charlotte, Huntersville, 
Concord and Kannapolis, N. C., have gained a fifty- 
five-hour week with 60 hours’ pay and the right of 
collective bargaining, also abolition of the bonus 
system. Employment is steady. A label agitation 
committee has been formed to promote the use of 
union labeled goods. The following locals have been 
organized: Two textile workers’ locals at Charlotte, 
one at Huntersville, N. C.; carpenters at Charlotte; 
textile workers at Concord, Kannapolis and Bel- 
mont, N. C.; also textile workers at Rock Hill, S. C. 

Winston-Salem.—Chas. W. O’ Daniell: 

All stores are putting union-made goods on their 
shelves. Barbers have organized. Employment is 


steady. 
OHIO 


Alliance.—Thomas H. Nicholas: 

A Building Trades Council has been organized. 
There is a demand for union labeled goods. Barbers 
have reduced the working day by one hour. 

Bridgeport.—C. E. Bartlenaugh: 

Streetcar men have secured an 18 per cent increase 
and the nine-hour day by arbitration, and the street 
railway company’s franchise has been changed to 
provide that all cars must be manned by union men. 

Canton.—Bert Evey: « 

Employment conditions are good and constantly 
improving. Molders are out on strike for the eight- 
hour day. Steel workers increased their member- 
ship by 500 during one week. Everything possible 
is being done to place union labeled merchandise on 

the shelves of local stores. 
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Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Hotel employes have received an average increase 
of $3 per week and the working day reduced by one 
hour. Employment is steady. Piano Workers’ 
Local No. 10 has been organized. 

‘Columbus.—Joseph A. Armstrong: 

Following increases have been granted: Elevator 
«constructors, 85 cents per hour; carpenters, 75 
cents; wood mill workers, 65 cents. Municipal 
firemen will get the two-platoon system the first of 
the year. Boot and shoe workers and telephone 
amen have organized. Employment is steady. 

Crooksville—S. R. Frazee: 

As a result of a lockout potters have organized. 
One pottery has signed agreement and men have 
returned to work. 

Hamilton.—Chas. E. Vaughn 

Molders have reduced cane t to eight and one-half 
per day and secured an increase in wages; machin- 
ists also reduced hours to eight per day and increased 
wages 5 cents per hour. The city has granted fire- 
men and electrical workers an increase in wages. 
Employment is steady. 

Hamilion.—Chas. E. Vaughn: 

Machinists have secured a forty-five-hour week 
without a strike, the fifty-hour week having pre- 
vailed previous to this time. City employes have 
been given the eight-hour day and guaranteed an 
increase in wages. Employment is steady in all 
lines. 

Lima.—Edwin Blank: 

Locals of railroad clerks (colored), painters, paper- 
hangers and decorators, common laborers and shop 
helpers have been organized. 

Warren.—W. H. Crawford: 

City fire fighters and policemen have organized, 
the former receiving a 20 per cent increase and the 
Jatter a 10 per cent increase and the eight-hour day 
Employment is steady in all lines. The Label 
League is actively at work. 


OKLAHOMA 


Bartlesville —C. W. Couzins: 

Retail clerks, city fire fighters, hotel and restaur- 
ant clerks have organized. Labor is now organized 
99 per cent locally. Employment conditions are 
excellent. 

Blackwell.—C. C. Horton: 

Hodcarriers, common laborers, oil field refinery 
workers, printers and retail clerks have organized. 
All plants which have organized are working eight 
hours, others twelve. Wages of laborers have been 
increased from 37} cents to 50 cents per hour and 
mixers to 60 cents. Employment is steady. The 


state compensation law has been passed for Okla- 
hema. 





Enid.—S. D. Patrick: 

A local of electrical workers has been organized 
Employment is steady. Three_stores are handling 
union-made goods. 

Muskogee.—Ed. S. Thayer 

Carpenters in eB ome ang Okla., have secured an 
increase in wages from $7 to $8 per day; common 
laborers have secured an increase of $1 per day and 
the eight-hour day; hodcarriers and concrete labor- 
ers have secured $6 per day and the eight-hour day. 
Employment is steady and all plants are increasing 
their forces daily. Hodcarriers, builders and com- 
mon laborers have organized. 


PANAMA, C, Z. 


Cristobal_—Frank W. Hallin: 

As the result of the organization of Local 
Union No. 1009, I. L. A., longshoremen have re- 
ceived an increase from $186 to $220 per month. 
Employment is steady. A local of nurses has been 
organized. 






PENNSYLVANIA 


Bradford.—James W. Plummer: 

Electrical workers and express employes have 
organized. Refinery employes are working on an 
eight-hour basis. Molders are on strike for an 
eight-hour day. 

Johnstown.—T. J. Conboy: 

After a short strike for the eight-hour day and 
increase in wages, transportation men have re- 
turned to work with the understanding that read- 
justments would be made with representatives 
Union labeled merchandise has been placed on the 
shelves of the Johnstown stores. 

Pottsville —G. E. Ossman: 

There has been an improvement in working con- 
ditions and an increase in wages in the building 
trades, as a result of organized labor; employment 
in this class of work is steady. Barbers are asking 
for help to promote the use of union labzled com- 
modities. 

Sunbury.—Martin E. Smith: 

Printers have been granted Saturday half-holiday 
with pay; clerks of all stores and offices have been 
granted a mid-week half-holiday with pay. Organ- 
ization of retail clerks and Trades Council is well 
under way and the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks which was recently organized is 
working for 100 per cent membership. Employ- 
ment is steady. 

Wilkes- Barre —Wm. J. Kromelbein: 

As a result of affiliating themselves with local 
unions employes in the production of soft drinks 
have secured a shorter workday and increased wages. 
Work is being actively carried on to promote the use 
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of union labeled merchandise. A local union of 
textile employes has been organized in Berwick, Pa, 

Wilkes- Barre-—John J. Yonhon: 

Painters, paperhangers and decorators have re- 
ceived an increase in wages to 75 and 80 cents per 
hour and recogaition of the eight-hour day. The 
double-platoon shift for the union fire fighters has 
been established. A Building Trades Council and 
a local of textile workers have been organized. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence.—Thos. F. McMahon: 

Through efforts on the part of the United Textile 
Workers of America, practically all textile workers 
have received a 15 per cent increase in wages. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady. A local of textile workers 
has been organized in Olneyville, R. I. 


TENNESSEE 


Knoxville—W. K. Wolfe: 

Local carpenters have secured an increase in 
wages of 5 and 10 cents per hour; wages of brick- 
layers and plumbers have also been increased. 
Meat cutters, butchers and soda water dispensers 
have organized. A Federal Labor Union has been 
organized at Lenor City. A workmen’s compensa- 
tion law has been enacted. Employment is steady. 


TEXAS 


Austin.—D. S. Harper 

A local of boot "} shoe repairers has been 
organized. 

Beaumont.—I. Ross: , 

Salaries of teachers have been increased. A local 
of laundry workers has been organized with a 75 
per cent membership. Employment is steady. 

Corsicana.—S. E. Willis: 

Painters are receiving $4 to $4.50 per nine-hour 
day; carpenters, $6. Employment is steady. 

Fort Worth.—Jos. H. M. Smith: 

Flour mill employes have been granted the eight- 
hour day. A law has been passed establishing a 
minimum wage for women in laundries. Employ- 
ment issteady. A dry-cleaners, pressers and bushel- 
men’s union has been organized. Service car 
drivers, laundry workers, janitresses, porters and 
policemen have also organized. A new label league 
was organized and active work is being carried on 
generally for the promotion of union labeled goods. 

Houston.—lL. M. Andler: 

Electrical workers and hoisting engineers have 
secured an increase of $1 per day. Culinary work- 
ers have secured an agreement with the majority 
of restaurants for a six-day week, nine-and-a-half 
hour day and an increase in wages. Employment 
is steady. The Label League is actively at work 
to promote the use of union labeled merchandise. 

Houston.—Neal Culley: 

House carpenters and brick masons have received 
an increase of $1 per day each. Practically all 
building trades have secured better wages and work- 
ing conditions and forces have been increased in 
nearly all industries. Plans are under way for a 
new local store to handle union labeled goods ex- 
clusively and the Label League is active in further- 
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ing this good work. A local of textile workers has 
been organized. Employment is steady. 

Teague.—T. F. Hamilton: 

Carpenters and painters have received an in- 
crease in wages. Employment is steady. Local 
Central Labor Union has been organized. 

Temple.—Robt. McKinley: 

Fire fighters, butcher workmen and telephone 
operators have organized. Employment is steady. 

Temple.—H. S. Newland: 

Telephone operators, meat cutters, firemen and 
policemen have organized. Employment is steady. 

Texas City.—J. E. Rogers: 

Membership of all local unions is constantly in- 
creasing. Employment is steady. The committee 
is constantly at work to promote the use of union 
labeled merchandise. 

Waco.—B. F. Shearod (colored): 

There is a betterment of working conditions 
locally. Employment is steady. Farmers, bar- 
bers and hodcarriers are organizing. 

Wichita Falls.—Jack Prather: 

The following increases in wages were made 
effective: Painters, paperhangers and electricians, 
$1.25 per hour; laborers, 75 cents per hour; inside 
electricians, $8 per day; plumbers and steamfitters, 
$10 per day. All are working on the eight-hour 
basis. Employment is steady. A $50,000 Labor 
Temple and up-to-date printing plant, both in the 
course of construction, are owned by the labor unions. 
A local of structural iron workers has been organ- 
ized. The plumbers’ license bill has been passed 
in the state of Texas. Chauffeurs at Burkburnett, 
Texas, have organized. 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond.—James Brown: 
There is a demand for union labels. Hodcarriers 
have organized. Employment is steady. 


WASHINGTON 


Bremerton.—F. J. Barton: 

Wages of common laborers have been increased 
20 per cent through enforcement of their rules; 
culinary workers have received an average increase 
of 15 per cent by agreement. All industries are 
working’ eight hours per day. Hodcarriers, build- 
ing and common laborers and retail clerks have 
organized. Employment is steady. The Central 
Trades and Labor Council has an active Label 
Committee at work. 

Centralia.—Wm. J. Merriman: 

Employes in the lumber industry have received 
an increase in wages. Employment is steady. 
Local merchants are being requested to have window 
displays of labeled goods on Labor Day. 


Everett.—Wilbert Pilon: 

The following increases were made effective by 
agreement: Teamsters, $5.50 per day; printers, 
$7 per day of seven hours; lumber camp employes, 
$5 per day; mill employes, $4.80 per day. Lumber 
mills are trying to run two shifts of eight hours, but 
hardly have help enough to keep one shift going. 
A local of shingle weavers has been organized. 
Tacoma.—A. 1. Dickson: 

Two local firms have recognized the candy work- 
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ers’ union. The recent State Federation convention 
was the greatest and most progressive labor conven- 
tion ever assembled west of the Mississippi River. 
Tacoma.—H. R. Harrison: 
Telephone operators and electrical workers are 


on strike. Considerable work is being done to 


promote the use of union labeled merchandise. 

Yakima.—A. R. Garden: 

Wages of local carpenters have been increased to 
$6.50 per day; building laborers to $5, and mixers 
to $6. Painters are on strike to enforce increase 
from $6 to $7.20. Locals of cooks and waiters, 
soft drink dispensers and team owners have been 
organized. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Davis.—James H. Cox: 

A local of leather workers has been organized at 
Elkins, W. Va. Randolph County Trades and 
Labor Council is also being organized at Elkins. 

Parkersburg.—C. F. Mehl: 

Stationary firemen and oilers have organized. A 
local of painters is being organized. Several stores 
have agreed to put a full line of union-made products 
on sale. 

Richwood.—Chas. Wilson: 

Leather workers received a satisfactory award 
from the War Labor Board. Employment is steady. 
Through insistent demand union labeled products are 
being placed on sale. 

Wheeling.—L. F. Sprouse. 

Members of stationary firemen received increase 
of 50 cents per day without strike. Employment 


is steady. Local of stationary firemen has been or- ° 


ganized at McMechen, W. Va. 

Clarksburg.—C. R. Connors: 

The Grasselli Chemical Company employes at 
Grasselli and Medowbrook have organized. Em- 
ployment is steady. : ‘ 

Wheeling.—J. M. Peters: 

By arbitration and conference adjustments the 
following increases in wages were made effective: 
Iron and steel industry, 6 per cent to 10 per cent; 
building trades, 10 per cent to 50 per cent; street- 
car workers, 20 per cent; hotel and restaurant em- 
ployes, 20 per cent to 30 per cent. Locals of steel 
workers and hotel and restaurant employes have 
been organized. A powerful Label League has 
been organized. 


WISCONSIN 


Beloit.—Harry L. Mikesell: 

Painters increased their wages 15 cents per hour 
with union conditions. Barbers have organized. 
Employment is steady in the building trades. 

Fond du Lac.—Peter J. Karl: 

Plumbers raised scale of wages to 75 cents per 
hour; carpenters to 65 cents per hour; painters to 
623 cents per hour. All work eight hours per day. 
There is a demand for labor and employmeni con- 
ditions are the best ever known locally. The de- 
mand for union labeled commodities has increased 
50 per cent during the past year. A local of the 
International Hodcarriers, Building and Common 
Laborers’ Union of America has been formed and 
membership of some of the locals has been increased 
to 100 per cent. 
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Green Bay.—A. W. Timmers: 

The wages of railway clerks and freight handlers 
have been properly adjusted and employment is 
steady in all lines. Locals of express men have been 
organized at Green Bay, Racine, Watertown, Eau 
Claire, Ironwood, Mich., Madison, Janesville, 
Oshkosh, Fond du Lac and Milwaukee. 

Kenosha.—O. D. Dutcher: 

Plumbers have secured an increase in wages of 
12} cents per hour. Some carpenters have secured 
$1 per hour by mutual agreement. Employment 
is steady. Locals of brass rollers and fitters have 
been organized. 

Marinette —George N. Lang: 

Wages of timber workers have been voluntarily 
increased 25 cents per day. Plumbers have secured 
recognition of the eight-hour day. The city has 
passed an ordinance granting the eight-hour day to 
all city employes except police and firemen. Em- 
ployment is steady. 

Rhinelander.—C. A. Wandrey: 

Wages in some industries have been increased 
from 25 to 50 cents per day. A city ordinance has 
been passed granting the eight-hour day to city em- 
ployes. Three unions of timber workers have been 
organized in the state of Michigan. 

Sheboygan.—Chas. Schirmeister: 

Sheet metal workers have gained an increase of 10 
cents per hour. Tannery workers are still on strike. 
Scale of wages for carpenters is now 65 cents per 
hour. A local of furniture workers has been organ- 


ized. 
WYOMING 


Riverton.—E. W. Vaughan: 

Carpenters’ Local No. 109 secured an increase in 
wages from $6 to $7 per day, by request. Employ- 
ment is steady. Compensation acts have been 


revised. 
PORTO RICO 

Cabo-Rojo.—Lwuis Irizarry Segarra: 

There have been slight increases in salary. A 
law has been passed regulating the salary of women 
and children. 

CANADA 


Montreal, Que.—J. A. Lafianne: 

Local working conditions have been improved as 
a result of strikes, and employment is quite steady. 
The Building Trades Council is introducing the 
eight-hour schedule. 

Moose Jaw.—John §.- Clark: 

Locals of meatcutters, four mill operators, street 
railway men and teamsters have been organized 

Sarnia, Ont.—H. Steel: 

Employes of the Goodison Thresher Company 
have been granted the nine-hour day with ten hours’ 
pay. A local of blacksmiths and helpers has been 
organized. Employment is steady. 

Sydney, N. S.—Joseph Steele: 

Locals of hackmen, truckmen and chauffeurs have 
been organized at Sydney Mines. Employment is 
steady and there is a shortage of skilled mechanics. 

Toronto, Ont.—A. A. Woodward: 

Firemen and oilers have secured an increase in 
wages from 50 cents to 55 and 56 cents per hour, 
eight-hour day and better working conditions. 
Employment is steady. 
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Thrift ts 
Power 
BUYWV S.S. 
WILL YOU LEND 25 CENTS TO 
UNCLE SAM TO HELP THE 


GREAT CAUSE OF RECON- 
STRUCTION 


Remember This!. 


You take no chances when you go the limit on War Savings Stamps. They are 
the best and safest investment in the WORLD. They pay 4 per cent interest, com- 
po nded quarterl,. They can’t go below par. You can get back every dollar you put 
into War Savings Stamps an, time .ou need it. Yo.ican turn them in at the Post 
Office any time fo’ their full val_e plus interest. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS STARTS YOU 


There are two kinds of War Savings Stamps—25-cent Thrift Stamps and $5 
Stamps. The $5 Stamps sell for $4.32 during the month of September, 1919, and for 
1 cent additional for each month thereafter during 1919. That is, $4.31 in August, 
$4.32 in September, etc. The Government will pay you $5 for each of these W. S. 
S. in January, 1923. 

When you buy your first 25-cent stamp at the post office or any bank or store, 
you will be given a Thrift Card, with space for sixteen 25-cent stamps ($4 worth). 

When the card is filled take it to the post office, or bank or any W. S. S. agency, 
and pay the few cents additional—you will receive a $5 stamp which is described 
above. 

If you are obliged to sell your $5 stamp before January, 1923, the Government 
will buy it back from you at more than you paid for it. War Savings Stamps are 
as Safe as the U. S. 

This space contributed by 


American Car and Foundry Company 
165 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

































